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THis 








Nature Reading 


for Little Folks 





Dana’s Plants and Their Children................ sive $.65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave............scecssescesceecevees 54 
How Plants Grow. With a Popular Flora...... .80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life...............sssseeees 40 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life...............csseceeeee .60 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs.............ssseseee 17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur............... niaiadiin .30 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins..................0+ 40 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers .40 
Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs........... 54 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors....... eo. 00 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. Part 1, Mammals... .60 
Animal Memoirs. Part II, Birds................4. .60 
RES TOU IOI ooo ccescesnsanwntnecinesasncccesee 25 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred .50 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air...... 50 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader...............ss000s 75 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies............scscssecseeseseees « .40 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies.................+. 25 
Tregt’s Home Studies in Nature...............ssceeeeeee .90 





Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 











TEACHERS WHO WANT THE BEST text-books 
should examine the following series 
LIPPINCOTS’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOTT’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Contain new and valuable features. 





MORRIS’S UNITED STATES HISTORIES 


A History of the United States of America, Its People and Its 
Institutions 
An Elementary History of the United States 
A Primary History of the United States 


The Elementary History contains a brief History of Penn- 
sylvania. Tested in the school-room, they have proved to be 
first-class. 





LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. By J.N. Patrick, A.M. 
LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. By J.N. Parrick, A.M. 


Simple, direct, and practical. 





Examine these books before adopting. Send for price list and 
circulars. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnatr Chicago Boston 























SEASONABLE BOOKS FORK SCHOOL AND HOME 


NATURE STUDY 


Outlines in Nature Study and History 


For Elementary Schools. By Annie G. Engell, 
of the George B. McClellan Combined Prim- 
ary School, Philadelphia. 1% pp., 45 cents. 


Conversational lessons, consisting of questions 
for the pupils to answer after study, about pons, 
animals, natural science, etc., with summarie 
of essential facts. 


Poetry of the Seasons 


Compiled by Mary I. yore. 886 pp. Exquis- 
Py illustrate od. 60 - 


beautifal Nature- a for Grammar 
FP Containing 800 choicest gems from 
American and English poets. 


The Earth and Its Story 


By Angelo Heilprin, Professor of Geolo ogy. in 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila~ 
de 268 pp. 64 full-page photographic 
illustrations. $1.00, 


his text-book popularizes Geology by the sim- 
ple and direct method in which it presents im- 
portant tacts. The structure of the earth, its 
interior, the formation of rock, mountains, coral 
islands, etc., the action of the sea, of glaciers, 
etc., are all vividly described. 





Springtime Flowers 
By Mae Ruth Norcross. 91 pp. Illustrated. 36 cts. 
Into an attractive story is woven information 
about the more common w flowers, giving 
— accurate knowledge of the elements of 
ny 


*| Through the Year : Book I. and Il. 
B Be Wallace and Anna M. Clyde. For 3d 
. 4th Grades. Beautifully illustrated. 
86 Xe. each. 

A boon to teachers; something fresh for each 
month of the school year. The lessons in des- 
cription, story, and verse correlate with the 
school work in nature, science, and history. 


The Plant Baby and Its Friends 


By Kate Louise Brown. 155 pp. Dlustrated. 48c. 
The bright talks, bits of verse, and easy narra~ 
tive of this — book initiate little folks into 
the beginnings of simple botany. 
Nature in Verse 
Compiled by | by are IL. Lovejoy. 38 pp. Ilus- 


A sativa Posty: 4 Bender, especially suited 
for the first four years of school. 





MV.SIC 
Songs of the Nation 


Compiled and Edited by Col. Charles W. John- 
son. 160pp. 60 cents. 

The best national songs of the United States 
and other countries. The best national song 
book for schools and for homes. Contains the 
most available and most serviceable group of 
Memorial Day Songs for MEMORIAL DAY, 
arranged for four-part choruses. Postpaid, 
single copies, 60 cents each. 


The Silver Song Series 


These books, issued in 
Fo mc rade, supply in eac 
7 and m nalous suitable for all occasions, 
‘yepeeemees the best composers. 12 to 24cents 
cock 


mphlet form, one for 
number songs thatare 


The Beacon Series of Vocal 


Selections 


An extensive series of sheet music of high 
quality, for school use, including many selec- 
tions from the great masters. Send for price list. 


For suitable books for special work, or regular school use, write to the yearn win 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers “*” ~° 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
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Our Valuable Catalogs. 


are issued with the purpose of bringing our publishing house to every school- 

house and teacher in the land, and making it easy for the teacher a thousand 

miles away to select and buy the books and helps needed in his work as if he 

could visit us personally. In carrying out this purpose our catalogs have been 

carefully rearranged and new ones added. Every book has been accurately de- 

scribed and its character indicated. Any catalog sent free on application. 
—TEACHERS’ CATALOG. 109 pp. Our own publications. 


2—NEW CENTURY CATALOG (formerly Columbian). 68 pages. Lists teachers’ books of all 
publishers, with our cut prices. Ready in March. . 


3—SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. 68 pages. New. Ready in March. 
4—TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES CATALOG. 16 pp. 

5—SCHOOL DECORATION MATERIAL. 386 pp. Ready in May. 
6—BLACKBOARD STENCIL LIST (new). 

7—SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 86 pp. Ready in April 


Several other catalogs in preparativn Address ali correspondence to 


E.L. KELLOGG (®. CoO., 61 East 9th St., New S ork 


LECTURES ox TEACHING 


By J. C. FITCH. 


In the early part of the year 1900, twenty years had 
elapsed since the lectures were delivered which form 








the basis of this great book In commemoration of :- 


this event we have issued a very handsome new 
Edition of the book. 

It is printed from new plates, in large clear type, and 
contains 462 pages. 

The binding is a handsome library Cloth, like others of 
the Kellogg's Teachers’ Library Series. 

Ghe frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Fitch. 

Gopic side-headings are inserted to aid the reader. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English-speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 


Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - - 61 E. 9th St., New York 
PAPER_: MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 


This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 
more about the Larynx, in afew minutes, than pages of descrip- 
tion could teach. With directions given, each pupilcan make a. 
copy. The modelis sent securely packed for 25 cents. : : : : 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York. 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work : 

PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


The best statement of the methods of the new 
education that has been made or probably ever 
willbe. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


PAGE'S THEORY AnD RRACTION OF TEACH- 
One of the greatest books on teaching of all 


time. Almost everybody has it. Our edition is 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c., postpaid. 


PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


The clearest statement in any book of the great 
educational principles that underlie all correct 
teaching. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


If you have not these books do not let the year 
pass without getting them. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogs’s Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 ets. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street- = NEW YORK 








e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record. 
Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 


E, L. EELLOGG &CO., 61 E, Ninth 8t., N. Y. 





When it is so easy to obtain THE BEST, why accept anything inferior? 


THE BEST PENS ARE 


yi TERBROO CO 





ESTERBROOK’S 





Best for the School, for the Counting House, for Correspondence, and for every other purpose. 


All Styles—all Stationers THE ESTE RBROOK STEEL PEN CO. %,Joh Sts New York. 





Readers of Taz Scnoot Jousgnat are asked, for mutoal benefit, to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education 


and Superintendents 


Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 
Positions Filled, 4,000 


129 Auditorium Building, “eK 


astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 





J. M. DEWBERRY, [lanager. 
Established in 1892. 





DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY, 


Prompt, faithful, and successful. 
Aids teachers to secure positions in the South and Southwest. 
The leading Southern Teachers’ Agency. Write for circulars. 


Birmingham, Ala. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL, FREE, 


4Ashburton Pl Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Av. 


1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D 


D. 6. 


414 Century Bi 


New York, N. Y. 
ldg., Minneapolis. 


208 Mich. Blvd... pcnioago, Til. 
Ostaloosa, Ia, 
a 


4 Evans Bidg.. 
§33 Cooper Bidg., Denver,(ol. 420 Parrott Bdg. San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, 





TEACHERS WANTE 


Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, 
Seminaries, Py’ 





« september vacancies, Primary and Gram” 


of ay Grades, $400 to $g00 ; High School, $450 


$1,500; Critic Teachers in State Normal 
tae to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 


Send for Sixteenth Year Book, 


J. ALBERT, THE A'.BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 





KELLOGG’S BUREAD {URES COLLEGES, NSTITUTES 


In fact, TEACHERS FOR EVERY NECESSITY. 


Tallahassee, Fla., March 22, 1901. 
Institute work at Tallahassee.’”—W. N. 


“Upon your recommendation I have employed Dr. C.C. Rounds for 
Sheats, State Superintendent. 


For advancement in any department write to H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





SCHERMERHOR 


‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


YsTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- | JOHN C. 
ersin all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


Combined Management: 
P. V. HUYSSOON, 


(Late of Fisk Agenc Props. 
op Bik Ageneyt Prop 
3 East 14th St., New York 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


itions. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 
Teachers. Assists som in Obtaining Pos- 


Haran P, Frenon, 8! Cuaret Street, Aceany, N.Y 








Francis W. Parker, Director. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


{ A Professional School for Teachers. 


School of 
Education. 





WIxpor 8. JACKMAN. Dean. 





sent on application, 


Summer Term, Six Weeks, July 1 to Aug. 9, 1901 Sixteen Departments, 


Model school for observation. University credit given. Open toall. Full program of courses 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Ill. 


Thirty-one Courses. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Oolieges Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, ‘Principals, Assistan' — 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Schools to Pareats. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-FULToN, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ a 
23 UNION SQUARE, 
and emplorers shoo should corre- 
spond wit ERTSON’S 
na aERS AGENCY, Equi- 
table Bldg, Memphis,Tenn. Has filled vacancies 


in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw York City. 

The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 


ORK. 











normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 

Fellowships and Scholar- 

ships amounting to $5,750 
Teach ers annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted on con rene efa 

two-years’ Collegiate 

College Course followed by a two- 
ears’ course leading to the 

iploma in Elementary 

Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 

Art, Domestic Scienee, Music, or Manual Train- 

ing, Graduate courses é leading to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 

application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


Summer Course in Nature Study 


A four weeks course for teachers to open July 
28rd, 1901, at the SCHOOL of PRACTICAL AGRI- 
CULTURE and HORTICULTURE. Courses in soils, 
plants, insects, animals and school gardens. 

For circular, address, 


GEORGE T. POWELL, - - 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


B.C. UNSELD sctoar’sicine 


Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 
Popular Choral Classes. 


Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
rom the city. Address, care 





Director 








You Are Interested in the 


Newest Books for Teachers. 


All progressive teachers are. 
sional beoks and teachers’ helps now in 


posted on announcements and new books as they continue to appear. 


them all at lowest prices. 


Outlines of Educational Doctrine, by 
John‘Frederick Herbart. Translated by 
Alexis F, Lange. Annotated by Chas. 
DeGarmo. The book aims to show 
Herbart’s influence and the persistence 
of his ideas. 334 pp. $1.25. Our price, 
$1.12, postage r2c. 

School Management and Methods of 
Instruction, by George Collar and Chas. 
W. Crook. ‘The writers are English ex- 
perts in teaching and they discuss the 
subject with special reference to elemen- 
tary schools. 336 pp. $1.00. Our price, 
$.90, postage Ioc, 

Experimental Psychology, by Edward 
B, Titchener. 214 pp. $1.60. Our price, 
$1.45, postage 15c. 

The Child: A Study in the Evolution 
of Man, by Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
$1.50. Our price, $1.20, postage 15c. 

Education and Life, by James H. Baker. 
A plea for “the gospel of work,” and 
for an education that is at once idealis 
tic and strenuous. 254 pp. $1.25. Our 
price, $1.12, postage I3¢. 

Timely Games and Songs (for the kin- 
dergarten) by Clare Sawyer Reed. 6oc. 


Order 
from us, 


Our Mew Century Catalog list describes all profes- 


print. Zhe School Journal will keep you 


We supply 


How to Teach History, by Henry W. 
Elson, whose “ Historical Biographies 
for Children,” and “Side Lights on 
American History ” have been so de- 
servedly popular. 25c. 

Tip Top Dialogs, selected from various 
authors and arranged by Alice M. 
Kellogg. Anabundance of humor with 
out coarseness. 25C. 

Constructive Work, by Margaret J. Codd 
A book of definite directions, showing 
what may be done with knife, scissors, 
and the simplest materials, to train eye 
and hand. 2s5c. 

Twentieth Century Educational Prob- 
lems, by A. C. Millar. $1.00. Our 
price $.85, postage roc. 

The Play of Man, b Karl Groos. A 
study in biology, zest etics, and ethics. 
$1.75. Our price, $1.40, postage 15¢. 

Methods of Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities, edited by Eva D. Kellogg. How 
they do it in St. Paul, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Washington, New 
Haven, Brooklyn, irmingham, Indiana- 
polis. $1.00. Our price, $.90, postage 
Ioc. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., New York 





Grade on 


THE BIGLOW & tt ae? 135_Fifth Ave., 
and Supervisors. 
oolyeet during the 


tt MVS Ses 


of topics relative to music teaching and new ed- 
ucation.” ane ~~ SEason Mvsic, Po srom the 
BEST SOURCES. used in class for reading, by or- 
dering Reprints? «4 e -* and "@t cae’ Ga 
will aid their teachers by arranging to pply 

building with at least = annual subscript on. “Si 


per year; 15c. perco 


Edited by ELEN Stace 
ana ols. Published by SC 


PA 128 N. Penn 8t.. 
nd Py 


FRENCH 500 Teaching. "French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
51 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


MINERALS for SCHOOLS 
Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study Catalogue free. 
ROY HOPPING, 
129 4TH AVENUE = 4 New York, N. Y. 


BOTANICAL SUPPLIES 
THE NEW APLANATIC MAGNIFIER 
A Perfect Pocket 


cone at of aust Indi- 
cts ¢ Com 


Todnuaselis. 











lute flatness of field. 
The amos yee 
part is the price, 
and $1.54, and to 
introduce it we offer 
a special discount 
of 331-3 per cent. to 

schools. 

Other 


er Magnifiers 
down to 25c. Bo- 
tanical Collecting s 
Cases, 75c to $1.50.Plant Presses, 
Send for samples otposa™e aa 
Genus covers, etc. Entomol 
Williams,Brown & Earle, 918 





60c. to $1.50. 
oe pers 


cal pins, a. 
estnut St., 
DEPT I. 


S81Zes, 
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NOW READY 





“ENGLISH GRAMMAR “* 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS” 


In the Inductive Course in English. By LARKIN DUNTON 
and AuGustus H. KELty. Sample copy for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


SOME BIRDS the 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW. 


Every child should be familiar with our Gomman Native 
Birds. Sueh an opportunity may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts. The Charts show fifty-six of 











and natural colors. | : 
A full descriptive hand-book furnished free with 
each chart. 


Price per Chart, postpaid, $1.30 
ANG 


BOSTON: 
110 Boyfiton St. 


NEW YORK: 
5 West 18th St, 


CHICAGO: 
207 Michigan Ave. 





A Tonic and Nerve Food 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 


the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes or weary from w orry, i n somnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
THE PRAN take half a teaspoon of Hors. 
EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, | ford’s Acid Phosphate ti. half 


a glass of water. 


Nourishes, strengthens and im- 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. parts new life and vigor by supplying 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Session of rgor. Seventh Year, July 8—August 16. 


FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Literature, Rhetoric, 
German, Philosephy, Education, History , Government, [athematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Physical Training. 


the needed tonic and nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 





Tuition $25.00 For the Session 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work; it combines the coolness 


At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 


great convenience to go right over to 


and the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem River and the THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
’ 


Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. For “Anrouncement” address 


MARSHALL S, BROWN, University Heights, New York City | Opposite Grand Central Depot, 





Incorporated 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry 8. Lee, Vice-President. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
1890 1900 





Henry M. Parxips, Secretary 





. Percentage 
Gains of Gains 





Premium Income..............-s0++++++ $2,214 ,552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2,609,977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents...... 508,096.10 1,072,685.14 564,589.04 111.11 
WEB ERs scveccescnseccsece cs $2,722,648.52  $5,897,164.88 $3,174,516.36 116.60 








RT 11,252,639.54 $26,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured be 2789.00 $136,238,923.00 $72,948,134.00 115.26 
Surplus December 31...........cccccses $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51 $1,454,053.74 167.02 
Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid to its policyholders in 

Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00 Dividends, $9,559,142.03 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900,§26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.15 


GILLOTT’S PENS sh 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 @ultiscrip)) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 308, and 1047 (Maltiscript) 

. ~ Numbers 1045 (VYenticalar), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

For Vertioal Writing : 1047 (faitiscript), and 165, 1066, 1067 


Highest Prize at every Parte Exposition, and at Chieago. THE MOST PERFECT OF PERS. 














rene = 91 Joke Street, New York. 
TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Goed Type—Well Printed—Fine r—Half-; New Co ht Introdactions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price ucedto | Good Pa de ell Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oeondterone + DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





Beaders of Taz Scnoot JovnnaL are asked, fo mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing. 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Bts. 
Naw Yorr 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 49d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 








Elgin Watches 


possess apntres Lead — em | 
under all conditions and in 
degrees of temperature, 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere, 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved 
works—fully guaranteed. - 


Send for free booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILI 
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Science of Education.* 


Its Present Aspect and Outlook. 
By Francis W. PARKER, President Chicago Institute. 


It is twenty-nine brief years since the beginning of 
the first real kindergarten in America. Madam Kraus- 
Bolte is still young and vigorous, and enthusiastic in her 
divine work, which she began in ’72. The great apostle 
of the kindergarten in America, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
whose memory we reverence to-day and always, had done 
some wise, earnest, careful work in preparation. She 
found the kindergarten and brought it to America. It 
is needless to recount the marvelous history of the 
growth of the kindergarten in our free land. Indeed it 
is so close to us that we, youngest and oldest, are fa- 
miliar with it. The fire of that spirit which leads to 
liberty touched the freedom-loving soul of Miss Peabody. 
The problem was the evolution of a free government, 
and she saw the great initiatery work of Froebel. Then 
it flew from East to West. We know how Miss Blow 
took it up in St. Louis, and Mrs. Putnam in Chicago, 
and we also know ofthe great work of Agassiz’ daughter, 
Mrs. Shaw. Not only in this century, but in all the 
ages past, never came a reform in education more needed 
and more potent. 

This great meeting of the National Kindergarten As- 
sociation testifies to the zeal and enthusiasm all over 
America. From every quarter of this great country you 
come to get renewed inspiration and guidance to push 
your work on to higher life. Andit is to goon. Just 
how we may not know; just when it will reach its high- 
est goal we do not know. We do know that there is 
much of prayer, much of work, much of thought ahead. 

Our fathers founded the common school, the most 
divine institution on earth, to evolve a free government, 
arepublic. The organization of the common school is 
yet young, dating from 1837, when Horace Mann took 
the leadership in Massachusetts. Yet tho in its swad- 
dling clothes it holds that which will regenerate the 
world. And if the kindergarten is true to the principles 
of Froebel, it will permeate and penetrate the whole 
common school system, from the lowest grade to the 
highest, for the principles of Froebel are just as applic- 
able to the university as to the kindergarten. The kin- 
dergarten spirit has entered, and will enter more and 
more into the common school, until the name of the kin- 
dergarten shall be absorbed in one name—the common 
school—leaving that name a glorious history behind and 
a still greater work before. 

What of the past? What of the future? What of 
the problems? What of the needs? Where shall we 
seek the best guidance, the best help, to promote the 
principles of Froebel? 

Since Froebel’s glorious day a great abundance of nu- 
trition for the minds of children has come to us. Sci- 
entists in all fields have forced the secrets of nature ; 
have interpreted man’s life, his language, his manner and 
process of development. We have these products which 
Froebel did not have. All the knowledge that has been 
discovered, or that ever will be discovered, is for the 
child and for the people and for the higher life. 

I need not speak at any length of the marvelous 





* Address delivered before the International Kindergarten 
Association, Chicago, April 12, 190r, 


changes in science, for every science that existed only 
in name at the beginning of the century has been revo- 
lutionized, and some new sciences have come into being. 
The picture is one for us to consider. In innumerable 
laboratories, in the fields, under the stars—everywhere 
—are trained thinkers who have a firm belief in the in- 
finite possibilities of discovery. These searchers for 
truth believe that all that has been discovered in any 
realm of science is but touching “the hem of the gar- 
ment.” And so they are delving, experimenting, inves- 
tigating, and when a truth is discovered it is made free 
as the air to all the world. The discoverer presents the 
data that lead up to his conclusions; his brother sci- 
entists eagerly examine them, make the same and other 


‘experiments ; in short, rigidly test the truth of the dis- 


covery, and then reject or accept it. A discovery that 
has not the requisite proof back of it, or which cannot 
be fully demonstrated, is discarded. This is not accord- 
ing to law written or unwritten ; it is simply a common- 
sense mode of procedure that is held by all real scien- 
tists. 

The discovery of truth, like the Roentgen ray, or the 
Pasteur cure, or whatever it be, is, as I have said, the 
common property of all scientists and of the world. 
It goes into further investigation ; it forms a step in the 
onward march of discovery. 

I am not quite sure that I have not over-estimated 
this, the general method of the scientist. He may or 
may not be inspired by the ethical value of his discovery ; 
but whether he is inspired by it or not, all discoveries in 
science are for all who are able to take them. There 
are indeed contests long and earnest. For instance, 
some geologists think that they discovered the remains 
of man before the glacial period ; others think that they 
did not. What is to decide? New investigations. If 
human bones and implements are found deposited be- 
neath the glacial drift, that is a proof. The question 
arouses the best of research. Those who door do not be- 
lieve in the pre-glacial existence of human beings are 
willing, on substantial proof, to give up their working 
hypothesis. 

Here we have a common but unwritten law, found in 
the necessities of study, a law which binds together all 
scientists as one band of brothers, unites them in a com- 
mon cause, makes truth sacred, and regenerates the 
world with constantly renewed necessities for higher 
living. Quacks and charlatans are ordered to the rear, 
and only those who think and work for the truth thru 
long years are admitted to the circle of genuine scientists. 
The field is altogether too broad and deep to admit of 
jealousy and fruitless bickerings. 

The history of science is an absolute necessity to any- 
thing like an economical onward movement. The sci- 
entist must know what has been done in order to work 
effectively. It is the free and common contribution of 
all that is found which makes true progress possible and 
science glorious. 

The scientific method has its antipodes in the well- 
known methods that preceded the new light and life. 
The old method, if it may be so called, enclosed, hemmed 
in, obstructed, the dissemination of truth by making it. 
into a fixed doctrine with a fixed method. A philos- 
opher, statesman, philanthropist, or theologian, inspired 
by the urgent needs of mankind, reveals a sunburst of 
new light. Adherents, disciples, crowd around the 
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prophet and drink in the inspiration. Then comes the 
mistake, the error, common to all ages. The eager dis- 
ciples fondly believe that all truth has been discovered 
by their leader—all truth instead of a scintilla of infinite 
knowledge. Instead of using the new light to reveal 
more and more the boundless vista of eternal truths, the 
new-found truth is made into a cold and fixed belief. 
To use a figure, deducing a doctrine from the words of 
the reformer, the devoted adherents build a wall, so to 
speak, around their shrine, and plant their cannon for 
aggression and defense. Their purpose is the interpre- 
tation and maintenance of their leader’s doctrine. The 
doctrine degrades itself into forms and ceremonies. 
The devotees fail to hear the words, “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” Enthusiasm, blind zeal, per- 
sistence, proselytism, control them. Patriotism, loyalty, 
piety, mean steadfast devotion to doctrine. To doubt 


the interpretatiuns they have made is disloyalty to their . 


chosen leader. New truth is shut out. To doubt the 
truth as they understand it is impiety. To sustain the 
doctrine as they understand it is virtue. 

Have I to cite instances of this process that has been 
going on thruout the ages? 

The Adamic theory of creation kept man from looking 
thoughtfully at the earth for long centuries. Startled 
with a problem, he solved it easily with a foregone con- 
clusion. There was no opening for thought, no under- 
standing of how God is creating the world now as he 
was creating it millions of years ago. ‘‘ They have eyes 
but see not.” We know the history of the Ptolemaic 
theory. What vast tomes were written upon it! How 
much eloquence was expended upon it! What vast 
range of learning was adduced to prove it! But the 
monk Copernicus in his cloister broke the line, reversed 
the working hypothesis; and we know his history, and 
that of Galileo, his co-worker. Galileo knew the books, 
the vast volumes of erudition upon astronomy, but he 
had the temerity to go out and look upon the stars, and 
he had the awful temerity to doubt the conclusions of 
the past. Very slowly the learned men and the intelli- 
gent world were agreed to the new working hypothesis. 
We have all believed and as teachers have taught La 
Place’s nebular theory, but now come men who doubt 
that hypothesis and propose another, namely, that of the 
meteoric formation of worlds. They may not have 
proved it, but the true scientists who believe in La 
Place’s theory are ready for open-minded investigation. 
When Darwin’s world-astonishing doctrine burst upon 
the world, the eloquence, the erudition, the wisdom, the 
contempt that were poured out upon his head were with- 
out stint or measure. But the scientists, one after an- 
other, began to examine the doctrine and its proof, and 
to-day no person of average intelligence, unless he is 
paid to do so, doubts the general truth of evolu- 
tion. 

But neither Copernicus, Galileo, La Place, or Darwin 
found the final truth. The great function of Darwin, 
as of the others, was to open up questions, and the whole 
scientific world is working upon them. 

The lessons of the old methods and of the new are in- 
deed very plain ones. We who have at heart the high- 
est interests of the children of to-day and of the millions 
yet to be should earnestly consider the lines of true prog- 
ress. You see the two propositions. Shall we go on 
as the world is going, finding a doctrine, interpreting it 
in a hundred ways, fighting within the lines, preaching 
that doctrine? Or shall we follow, step by step, the 
words of the Master, “The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life;’’ “He that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous;” “ He’that doeth the will shall know of the doc- 
trine”? A shut-up doctrine of any kind based upon ab- 
solute faith in creed,—scientific, political, or what not,— 
moves not into the great problem of life ; it stands and 
defends itself; it believes that certain things, cere- 
monies, forms, methods, will bring about certain changes. 
Never doubting the doctrine, its adherents seek no higher 
things. 
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The world changes. All ideas are born under certain 
circumstances. The birth of an idea is from the womb 
of the people. We need not say how the whole world 
has been revolutionized. Society is changing every 
hour, every day; new problems are arising. These 
problems are answered in two ways, one, that of the sci- 
entist, the other, that of him who is shut up in his own 
doctrine and belief. Which will you choose, you who 
are the advance guard of progress? The sentence was 
spoken ages ago, but to-day it is as mighty as ever, tho 
the words of the Great Master have hardly reached the 
heart of mankind: “The truth shall make you free.” 
What truth? The hypothesis of tradition, of a leader, 
of a doctrinaire? No! by all means,no! It is the truth 
you find yourself in God and man that sets you free. 
Like the scientists We must discover truth and set it to 
work out human weal. Like the scientists we must con- 
tribute all we find to our hungry co-workers. Like the 
scientist we must take all that is true and put it into 
the lives of the children. 

Is the past of no use to us? Of infinite use. It ig 
our glorious inheritance, our warning and our guide, 
our boundless treasure to study and understand, to use 
in the solution of present problems. In truth we com- 
prehend history only as we use it for the benefit of man- 
kind. What we must give up is the letter that killeth. 
We must take into our heart of hearts the spirit of all 
revelations for the good of man. Froebel, our leader, 
— words that should be wrought into our souls to- 

ay: 

“ For the living thought, the eternal, divine principle 
as such demands and requires free self-activity, and self- 
determination on the part of man, the being created for 
freedom in the image of God. 

“ Again, a life whose ideal value has been perfectly 
established in experience never aims fo serve as model in 
its form, but only in its essence, in its spirit. Jt is the 
greatest mistake to suppose that spiritual, human perfection 
can serve as a model in its form. This accounts for the 
common experience that the taking of such external 
manifestations of perfection as examples, instead of ele- 
vating mankind, checks, nay represses, its development. 

“ Tt is true, in word or example, the ideal is mandatory in all 
these cases, but always only with reference to the spirit and inner 
life, never with reference to outer forms. 

“ Exhibit only thy spiritual essence, thy life, in the external, 
and by means of the external, in thy actions, and observe the re- 
quirements of thy inner being and its nature.” 


Thus Froebel himself opposed with all the wisdom and 
energy of his mighty nature the following of form alone. 
There are two ways, the prescribed, foreordained forms, 
courses of study to be applied to all children alike ; or 
the study of the individual child, its nature, and the 
needs of community life. The best that a teacher or 
kindergartner can have is a boundless faith in the possi- 
bilities of human growth and the quality of spirit 
that measures self with that great purpose. Then come 
life and joy and progress into the school-room. 

Now let us make this proposition: a doctrine, a pre- 
scribed course, shuts people up; but the momenta great 
problem, such as Froebel, Pestalozzi, Comenius, and our 
own Horace Mann had, takes shape, then all the past 
comes in, not asa fixed doctrine or as a fixed method 
or a prescribed mode of procedure. The moment the 
problem comes to make men better, these children better, 
humanity better, then come to your hand, ready to assist 
you, all the reinforcement of the history and science of 
the past. It is fixedness of doctrine and method that I 
deny to be right. It is movement, progress I plead 
for in the name of the problem of human liberty that 
has become greater and greater to the American people. 
I am pleading for the teacher who studies the children, 
the community, and all the factors that enter into the 
ge and into community life, and applies that which 
is good. 

The great-souled Froebel began a mighty work. He 
saw visions of a regenerated humanity. And he took 
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one step, which so far we have limited to little children. 
That step means a new spirit in education, a new life. 
It means that the teacher is one day to be the greatest 
artist on earth; that the art of Michael Angelo and 
Ruben sinks far below the art of developing immortal 
souls. What has been given us in the last few years, 
for instance, by physiological psychology? We know 


‘ now that dullness, sluggishness, weakmindedness are 


direct results of an imperfect body. We know that. 
This has been found since Froebel’s day. No one can 
say what impulse Froebel gave to the researches that 
resulted in this discovery. We know that there are defi- 
nite stages of growth in children, and that children must 
have the nourishment needed for each stage. e 
know that the adolescent period is a period when the 
child’s soul can be turned to heaven or cast down to hell. 
We know these and many more things in education. 
Shall they come to us, or shall we as doctrinaires shut 
them out from us and say, ‘‘ Froebel knew?” I asked a 
superintendent of kindergarten what she proposed to.do, 
and she answered, “I think Froebel knew.” That is all 
one needs to know of that kindergarten ; no thorofare. 
But you say there will be a great deal of bad work. 
We must expect blundering. Blundering and crudeness 
are paths to higher things. We must get at the nature 
of the child and furnish him the best we can,—the-means 
for all-around activities, play and work, for the develop- 
ment of what is most precious—a high motive. 

As one who has taught school and has tried to help 
children for forty-seven years, can I prophesy? No, I 
have no right to doit. If good, sound reason is not be- 
hind what I say, then, according to the scientific method, 
it should pass as idle wind. But I know that this coun- 
try, which is working out the problem of the ages, of 
the world, of all the future, must have something better 
for the education of children. I know that God has 
furnished inexhaustible means for the help of the human 
race. I know that the function of the teacher is to be 
a mediator ; that God with his riches will give man with 
his needs the bread of life.every day and every 
hour. 

I believe that Froebel has found a better and a higher 
way. Will you choose it? Listen to these words, “ Be 
not conformed to this world, but be transformed in the 
newness of light.” The “ newness of light ” is not a will-o’- 
the-wisp, it is not following this or that or the other. It 
comes when on your knees you face the question of child 
growth andthe nation’s future, yea the world’s future. It 
comes when you earnestly study the needs of children and 
of society. It will come like a wave of newness of life and, 
believe me, it will help you in all your work. 

It was my great good fortune to be a soldier in the 
“yreatest civil war that ever darkened the earth.” I 
thank God I was old enough to go. I have also been in 
the war that is infinitely higher, that is, in the war of 
spirit, in the struggle for the higher life. These words 
came to me in camp and on the battlefield : 

“ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord. 
In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free.” 


Let me change one word— 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us live to make men free. 


mg 


At a sale of autographs a letter of Edgar A. Poe 
brought $50; of John Hancock $50; a document of 
Abraham Lincoln $7.50; of U. S. Grant $11; of Glad- 
stone $5; of Benjamin Franklin $21; of Charles Lamb 
$36; another 28; of Longfellow $22; another $10.50; 
of John Howard Payne $9; another $3.50; of Maria 
Clemm (Poe’s mother-in-law) $25; of Neilson Poe (Poe’s 
cousin) $21; of Hawthorne $28; of David Garrick $25; 
of Edmund Kean $25. 
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Education for Defective Children. 


By CLARENCE E. MELENEY, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Manhattan. 


There is no longer any question as to the obligation of 
the state to provide adequate and appropriate means for 
the education of the blind, the deaf, and thedumb. The 
suggestion to allow persons with these defects to grow 
up without a common school education by which they 
may learn to be wholly or in part self-supporting, would 
be considered in this day and generation nothing less 
than criminal. There are in the United States thirty- 
five state institutions for the instruction of the blind; 
fifty-six for the deaf, and nineteen for the feeble minded. 
Besides these state institutions there are twenty-nine 
public day schools for the instruction of the deaf, eleven 
of these in Chicago; Cincinnati has two; Boston, Detroit, 
St. Louis, and Clevelaed have one each. New York has 
none. 

So far as I can learn there are only a few schools for 
defective children in the United States supported by 
municipalities; some cities have special classes: The city 
of Provinence has five classes for backward children and 
several schools of two or more classes each for incorrigi- 
bles. Boston has one school for dull or feeble-minded 
children. Other citiesare considering the establishment 
of such classes. We have recommended the organization 
of ten special classes and the collection of information 


and facts bearing on the subject is now being made. 


Some of these classes are to provide for truants who 
need special instruction, and the others are intended for 
children of such low intelligence as to require special 
instruction by teachers trained and educated for the 
purpose. 

The marvelous ‘success, after slow and patient, but 
scientific instruction and training, accomplished in insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded is a justification for and 
incentive to more extensive facilities for such schooling. 

In every city and in almost every large school there 
have been found in attendance children whose intellects 
are so low that the usual methods of instruction and the 
unusual patience and skill of devoted teachers fail to 
produce educational results. Such children are to be 
classed in the middle and higher scales of defectives. 

The term “feeble minded” covers a large class of 
persons ranging from the profound idiot, up thru the 
imbeciles to the class who are slightly below normal, and 
whose defect is revealed only by the lack of good sense, 
or the failure to learn in special subjects, or unusual 
dullness in all the arts of learning. 


What Should Be Done. 


A careful census should be made of all children of 
school age in the city from four to twenty-one years of 
age, and all defective children should be classified. 
Many such children will be found to be neglected and in 
the streets; many more may be in public and private 
schools. 

One great error in the education of defectives is the 
neglect to find them out and put them under training at 
an early age. Many children attend common schools 
for some years before teachers ascertain that they have 
mental defects, and often parents keep their defective 
children out of the schools until compelled to send them 
under the compulsory education law. If children are 
defective the sooner it is found out the better, because 
as it is going. to take longer to educate them we ought 
to begin as soon as possible. Even a normal child, if 
left in a poor home or allowed to run the streets till 
eight years of age, will scarcely make up for the lack of 
instruction and appropriate early training. The great 
majority of such children never recover their loss, and 
drag thru three or four grades and drop out at fourteen 
to go to work or to remaininidleness. Much more does 
the defective lose in the lack of early training. I would, 
therefore, have a careful census to find all defective 
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children of kindergarten age and begin their educatian 
as early as possible. 

In the States of Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin, means 
have been provided by which teachers may be sent to 
defective children in their homes. If this can be done, 
education can be begun early in the child’s own environ- 
ment, and the people among whom the defective live 
may also be trained how to teach, to manage, and to 
live with their unfortunate children. 


Difficulties To Be Overcome. 

The examination for purposes of classification should 
be made by experts. After the teachers have discovered 
children deficient in sense perception or in intelligence, 
the expert may easily determine the degree and kind of 
defect. Year by year teachers would become more 
skillful in detecting defectives and a scientific system 
could be established. At the present time it is very 
difficult for teachers to determine the deficiencies of the 
pupils. 

The necessity for the examination of “suspects” by 
experts is apparent from the fact that it is considered a 
disgrace by parents, friends, and teachers to acknowl- 
edge intellectual defects. Parents often attribute fail- 
ure to teach their children to lack of interest, or lack of 
skill on the part of the school; the reference to such 
children as dull and defective, by teachers, would only 
result in attacks upon the teachers, and charges of 
incompetency. 

In my experience of many years in trying to solve 
this problem of dealing with backward and defective 
children in the public schools, I have found the greatest 
obstacle to the establishment of special classes and the 
appropriate education of such children to be the unwill- 
ingness of parents to admit that their children are 
defective, or to permit them to be segregated in special 
classes. An attempt was made recently to organize a 
class of very backward children in one of our large 
schools by selecting such from several classes of the 
primary department, and the effort failed chiefly because 
the parents were not willing to have their children 
picked out and separated from the regular primary 
elasses, because they felt it would be a disgrace to the 
children and to the parents. 

Thus thru ignorance or sentimentality the children are 
deprived of an education that might fit them for useful 
living, and areallowed to grow up as useless beings, to be 
a greater humiliation to their families in later life, when it 
will be too late to cover up the shame and possible dis- 
grace. 

I once had asimilar experience when I discovered an 
eight-year old boy in a school who was deaf and dumb. 
I got the parents to consent to send him to one of the 
Massachusetts institutions for the deaf, but when the 
time came for his departure they would not allow him to 
go because they were unwilling to acknowledge that they 
had a deaf and dumb child. Now this is a prejudice which 
cannot easily be overcome. If, however, we could quietly 
separate defective children and place them in small classes 
in the regular day schools under specially trained teach- 
ers, without drawing special attention to them, and allow 
them to live at home and mingle with their brothers and 
sisters, much of the difficulty would be overcome. 


Need for Special Schools. 


A complete census and classification of defecive chil- 
dren will show two main classes :—1st. those incapable 
of education: for such special institutions are necessary. 
2nd. those who may be educated. The latter class in- 
cludes (1) the blind, for whom an institution is the best 
home; (2) the low grade of feeble-minded, also needing 
special schools ; (3) the deaf and the higher grade of 
feeble-minded who could live with their parents and 
be taught in special classes near home ; (4) the high- 
est grade of weak children who could be taught in 
special classes by the public school teacher in the 
regular days schools. (5) There is still another class 
known to the teacher as dullards; these when 
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classed with the normal children usually fair poorly, 
often fail of promotion, and leave school as the law al- 
lows. This class may be deficient in a particular subject 
or may be slow or generally dull in all studies. In many 
cases the dullness is due to causes that might be removed 
by scientific treatment, or by special sense training, 
or by the use of special means or methods of training. 
Provisien should be made for the expert examination of 
all such cases. Citizens of means are able to employ 
specialists for this purpose; but the great majority of 
such children are unable to command the services of ex- 
perts. 

There are two main reasons why such differentiation 
should be made, and why special schools and classes 
should be established. First,—The interests of the un- 
fortunate pupils themselves; second,—the interests of 
the normal children, and of the teachers whose entire 
time is required for the instruction of large classes en- 
trusted to their care. The improved results in the reg- 
ular classes, to be accomplished after the elimination of 
defective children, would more than pay thecost of rooms, 
appliances and teachers of the latter class. Says one 
authority who has spent many years in trying to solve 
this problem: “It means success and victory all along 
educational lines, if untrameled by defectives ; but defeat 
which will lead to tedious and endless readjustments, if 
teachers are forced to continue the impossible task of 
draging normal and abnormal up to a common standard.” 

If defective children are to be excluded from the com- 
mon schools for their own good and for the sake of pro- 
gress of the average children, what should be done 
with them? Of course it cannot be supposed that such 
children can be taught in their homes except by special- 
ists. The ordinary home does not possess adequate facili- 
ties for instruction of the normal child, much less then can 
the abnormal child be taught at home. Should the parent 
be compelled to provide private education for such chil- 
dren? Therecan be no contention as to the right of a 
parent with means so to educate his child, and upon such 
the compulsory education law cannot lay its hand. But we 
must not forget that the great mass of such children be- 
long to parents who have no means with which to provide 
private instruction. In such case the duty falls upon 
the state or the city, as a means of self-preservation and 
defence, on the same principle that justifies free public 
education. Children of this class growing up in ignor- 
ance are sure to become public charges and inmates of 
asylums, whereas patient, and if need be, expensive in- 
struction and training may produce persons capable of 
self-support and possessed of a sense of virtue and of 
morality. 

There remains then nothing but the provision of ap- 
propriate special schools or classes as a part of tho pub- 
lic school system. There are now practically no such 
schools available for New York children. There is one 
on Randall’s island containing 130 children, but there 
are personal objections on the part of most people to send- 
ing their children to the island. There is a state insti- 
tution for feeble-minded children at Syracuse, but that 
is inaccessible. The most of the New York children of 
this class are either in asylums or in the public schools, 
in both instances receiving no adequate instruction ; or 
on the streets in still greater danger and neglect. 

We must have special schools. Such schools must be 
in an environm:nt adapted to special work—where facili- 
ties favor the careful study by specialists of all physical 
and mental impediments to development. There must 
be trained teachers possessed of human sympathies and 
parental instincts, such as to draw out all moral elements 
in the lives of the children ; of special skill and power in 
dealing with the problem of mental development ; and of 
ripe and well-balanced judgment and common sense. 
Born teachers with added special training are needed for 
such work. The means of education should be :—not 
only strong and beautiful personality in the teachers and 
other persons engaged in their care and training, but also 
the peculiar objects, scenes, events in life, that will stim- 
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ulate dormant elements of activity. There should also 
be means of stimuiating the emotions of pleasure, as in 
music, play, and systematic physical activity ; also oppor- 
tunities for training of skill in the making of objects and 
other manual work. It is not recommended that such 
children be sent to large institutions. As a general 
principle I do not believe in asylums and institutions. I be- 
lieve in keeping children in their natural environment as 
much as possible, and in teaching them to adapt them- 
selves to the environment in which they are to live. A child 
who is deaf, dumb, blind or feeble-minded, will have to live 
with people, and must learn, if possible, how to communi- 
cate with them. In institutions where most of the in- 
mates are afflicted with similar infirmities, a defective 
child is taken out of the environment such as he will have 
to live in, and has no means of adapting himself to nor- 
mal conditions. That is not the place or the way to edu- 
cate him for living, however well suited it may be to 
teach him how to live while he is an inmate. These chil- 
dren should be, as much as possible, in the environment 
of active, intelligent social life, and be taught at certain 
hours by specialists fitted to meet their needs. Every 
section of a great city should have schools for these chil- 





dren. 
homes as other children do, and mingle with them as 
much as possible. 


From these schools they should go to their 
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Adequate Physical Training. 
By Samuel T. Dutton, NewYork. 


The best physical training, said Prof. S. T. Dutton, of 
the Teachers college, in his discussion of “ Adequate 
Physical Training in the Curriculum,” is concerned with 
the nerves rather than with the muscles. Modern con- 
ditions demand steadiness of nerve rather than great 
muscular strength. Physical education bears a direct 
relation to manual training. The latter deals especially 
with the finer co-ordinations of brain and members; the 
former, with the larger co-ordinations. It may be laid 
down as a general principle that while the gymnasium 
with its scientific appliances and regular courses of exer- 
cise is a necessary part of the equipment of a good 
school, it has nothing to offer that will compare with a 
meadow full of daisies. The best physical exercise is 
that which a child seeks spontaneously. In other words, 
you can train the nerves best thru well-directed play. 

The change from rural to urban conditions, which -is 
a marked characteristic of our times, has made the su- 
perintendence of games and play more needful than it 
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formerly was. City children develop among themselves 
a certain compensating ingenuity in adapting their games 





to the asphalt of the street or the narrow limits of the 
back yard, but when all is said, they still need instruc- 
tion of a sort that would be almost wasted upon country 
children. The best part of a child’s education ought to 
be got away from school, a fact which educators are only 
beginning to realize. 

The province of physical education is threefold: It 
must attend to—(1) the correction of faults of develop- 
ment and posture ; (2) to improvement of functions that 
are already good; (8) to recreation. In most good 
schools the two former considerations are not neglected, 
but only rarely does the school busy itself with the 
third. 

For the work of correction very little time is needed. 
Fifteen minutes a day of vigorous exercise will save 
most of the members of a class from spinal curvature. 
At a very excellent institution the Penn Charter school, 
in Philadelphia, this is the allowance of time for gym- 
nastics. The boys are put thru a quarter-hour of sharp, 
quick exercise. It is excellent of its kind, but it ought 
to be supplemented by systematic recreation. There is 
no play about, it ; it is hard work. 

All teaching is applied hygiene. Whatever is done in 
the schools should be looked at in the light of its effect 
upon the nerves. Pens and pencils that are a cause of 
irritation should be left out. The question of reports 
of standing should be solved with some reference to the 
effect upon pupils. Do half the girls in a class cry over 
their per cents.? Then in all probability this is a class 
in which the per cent. system of marking will not do. 
The causes of nervousness are numerous enough away 
from school ; they should at least be reduced to a mini- 
mum at school, 
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Commercial Gducation.* 


The Right Commercial Studies.t 


By J. MCLEAN FRENCH. 


Bookkeeping and accounting, shorthand methods, 
typewriting, correspondence, and the elementary princi- 
ples of finance should be made the beginning not the end 
of a commercial course. It would be just as sensible to 
say that the man who keeps the score at a baseball game 
is a qualified player as to say that one who is able to 
keep books and do routine office work is a business man. 

It by no means follows that a mere recorder of events 
knows anything of the actual transactions. In saying 
this I have no desire to detract from the value of a 
knowledge of accounting. On the contrary, it is an es- 
sential qualification, tho one of the least of qualifications 
of a man of affairs. It is a very well known fact that 
the man at the desk is of comparatively little importance. 
His very salary shows that. His work is necessary—so 
is that of the engineer aboard a ship. Yet the latter 
never rises to a command. 

The actual business taught at some of our commercial 
schools falls far short of what is really required. Of 
course you cannot make a business man any more than 
you can make a poet. They must both be born. But, 
given the right material, you can make the way easy for 
a bright student by teaching him the knowledge he must 
otherwise acquire thru the slow and often painful process 
of experience. 


What Business Men Must Know. 


He is going to be, say, either a merchant or a banker. 
Two things are absolutely essential to each calling—viz., 
a knowledge of finance and a knowledge of merchandise. 
Both go hand in hand. The banker must know the prop- 
erties, uses, and values of goods upon which he is called 
to make advances, and the merchant should know every 
law and principle of finance as applied to commerce, par- 
ticularly to his own affairs. 

It would be manifestly impossible in the course of one 
short paper to go into every branch of business and to 
show how each is conducted, but I may refer to them all 
collectively, and select one as the basis for aserious talk. 
Commercial economy may be divided into two general 
headings, 7. e., “ Trade,” and “ Adjuncts of Trade.” The 
former may be sub-divided into departments according to 
the nature of the business and these may be classified 
under the headings of “Producers,” “ Brokers,” and 
“Commission Merchants,” “ Manufacturers,” “Import- 
ers,” “Exporters,” ‘‘ Wholesalers,” and “Consumers.” 
These departments are in turn subject to other divisions 
according to the nature of the respective lines. The 
established methods of carrying on the business of each 
should be imparted to the student by competent instruc- 
tors. He should be made familiar with the business of 
each and the relation of one to the other. 

Under the heading, “ Adjuncts of Trade,” come the 
departments of banking and finance, transportation, in- 
surance, telephone and telegraph companies, stock and 
produce exchanges, mercantile agencies, journalism and 
the government departments of post-office, customs, and 
internal revenue. These should be handled in the same 
way and made clear in every detail as they apply to com- 
mercial life. The student, for instance, should not only 
be carefully and thoroly instructed in the principles of 
finance as practiced within the banking institutions 
themselves, but he should be instructed upon the pro- 
cedure of outsiders in their dealings with banks. For 
example, in the matter of hypothecating of merchandise, 
he should learn under what circumstances goods are so 
pledged, and how to draw up the necessary documents 
from the warehouse receipt to the insurance certificate. 
He should be taught the banking regulations in respect 





tA paper read at the convocation ot the Commercial Edueation 
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to time and call loans and collateral securities. He 
should be instructed in the bonding of goods and the 
passing of customs entries. He should know how to di- 
gest a market report and be made familiar with the in- 
tricacies of business on “‘change.” He should beshown 
how to ship a consignment of goods from any one point in 
the United States to another, from the stenciling of 
packages to the making of the bill of lading, and he 
should be exercised in the writing of telling advertise- 
ments. These are only a few selected points upon which 
even merchants of long standing are too often hazy, and 
which the student fresh from college would find of effi- 
cient service. 
Breadth of View Necessary. 


But apart from all this, what to my mind is absolutely 
essential is a sound knowledge of trade conditions, the 
history and evolution of industries, and a study of all 
raw and many manufactured products. It is upon the 
importance of these that I would dwell particularly. 

In the matter of trade conditions the student should 
be taught something respecting the chief industries, 
what progress has been made, and what the prospects for 
the future are, that he may judge what returns might fair- 
ly be expected from a successful enterprise. For instance, 
take the list of goods imported to, and exported from, 
the United States as furnished by the treasury depart- 
ment at Washington. It is a long list, but it could be so 
classified as to bring the whole under a comparatively 
few headings. It should be shown which among these 
various products are losing their sphere of usefulness, 
and what class of goods is replacing them as the changes 
in industrial arts take place. Asan example look at the 
well-known dye stuffs, which for generations have been 
staple articles of import, cutch, divi divi, fustic, logwood, 
annatto, cochineal, cudbear, madder, myrabolans, and 
turmeric. All are fast dying out, being replaced by the 
coal tar products known as alozarire or aniline colors. 
Even indigo, which was the hardest to replace, is fast 
losing ground under competition of the synthetic or ar- 
tificial product which can be made of more uniform 
strength and is of slightly better value. The great ad- 
vantage of the chemical product, however, lies in the 
fact that it can be produced and delivered all the year 
round, whereas the vegetable is subject to the crop sea- 
sons and to worrying fluctuations due to uncertain sup- 
ply, and the speculative manipulations of brokers and 
importers. 

The student should be informed as to all branches of 
industry, such as the stock raising farms and ranches 
of this country, chemicals, coal tar products, coffee, col- 
ors, cotton,dyes tuffs, dairy products—fibers, including 
hemp and jute—fishery products, glass, glue, gums, 
hides, leather, meat products—metals, including the iron 
and steel industries—naval stores, which embrace spirits 
of turpentine, rosin, tar, and pitch, oils—including vege- 
table, animal, fish, and mineral oils—paper, petroleum 
products, rubber, silk, soap, starch, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
varnish, wines—wood, embracing the lumbering industry 
and wool. 

The study of these raw products must take in their 
history from the farm, the soil, or the mine, to the points 
where they enter into consumption, either by themselves 
or in combination with others in the production of manu- 
factured articles. This history, after describing the 
goods, should state their value in the primary and con- 
suming markets, the principal ports of export and im- 
port, the manner of conducting trade, the class of mer- 
chants and manufacturers handling, the quantity pro- 
duced, and imported to and exported from the United 
States and other countries, what substitutes there are, if 
any, and the value of the latter. In fact it should em- 
brace all détails pertaining to the commerce of the ar- 
ticle. 


*See Report on page 533. 
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The Example of the Leather Trade. 
I can, perhaps, best illustrate what I mean by making an 
example of the leather trade which is one of those in- 
dustries that has played no inconsiderable part in placing 


the United States in the front rank of commercial na-. 


tions. 

Even before the Civil war the leather industry of this 
country was a considerable factor, but it was a scattered 
trade, confined to local demands. Each district thruout 
the whole country had its little tannery, which took the 
hides from the neighboring farmers, converted them into 
leather and sold them to the local harness and shoemak- 
ers. In those days the middlemen, or supply men, as 
they were locally known, held the key to the situation. 
They were the purchasers for the tanner. They bought 
the hides and discounting his notes, furnished him with 
his business and personal necessities until he repaid the 
debt in leather. 

The consumption of leather began to increase. The 
demands upon the tanneries grew and the price of the 
manufactured stock advanced. The supply man had to 
bid for his leather, and the tanner bezan to grow rich 
and independent of him. The middlemen gradually grew 
fewer, and so did the tanners who, no longer content 
with small local trade, began to encroach upon each oth- 
er’s territory, and as the competition became fiercer the 
weaker were forced either to sell out or to retire. The 
number of small tanneries which were wiped out in the 
strife for trade is astonishing. In 1860 the state of 
Ohio alone had over 2,500 tanneries, and in 1870 there 
were less than 1,300. Fifteen years later the number 
was reduced to something like 600, and it has been grad- 
ually growing less ever since. While individual tanner- 
ies were disappearing like flies in the autumn the con- 
sumption of leather was growing with the country. The 
tanners that were left prospered for a time in proportion 
unti: at last competition among the few was felt as keen- 
ly as it had been among the many. Then came a series 
of amalgamations and gradually and surely the big inter- 
ests came together, until to-day we have two companies, 
the American Hide and Leather Company and the United 
States Leather Company, controlling ninety per cent. of 
the outturn of leather in this country. The remaining 
ten per cent. is divided among a few strong independent 
concerns who rely mainly upon specialties, past reputa- 
tion, and ample capital to tide them along in opposi- 
tion. 

The evolution of the leather industry from a vast host 
of individuals to two gigantic corporations to some ex- 
tent brought with it, and to some extent was consequent 
upon similar changes in the consuming trades. The 
supply men, as I have stated, were the first to go. The 
local cobblers or shoemakers followed fast, and with 
them disappeared the saddlersand harness makers. The 
introduction of machinery gave the United States boot 
and shoe business a boom that rapidly changed it from 
an importing to an exporting country, and helped to swell 
our foreign commerce until we have a handsome surplus 
in the way of a balance of trade. 

The process of tanning leather, too, has materially al- 
tered since the time I first mentioned. The bark of the 
hemlock was one of the essential requisites for tanning. 
Hide could be had almost anywhere but bark was more 
difficult to procure. That is why tanneries were always 
built at points where bark was easily obtainable, for car- 
rying charges were of paramount importance. Now the 
extraction of liquor from the bark is a business of itself, 
and the bark extract is sent to the tanneries, which are 
now located in centers that provide the greatest facili- 
ties for collecting hides. 

Our outturn of leather has increased out of proportion 
to our native supply of hides, so that we have become 
heavy importers of Mexican and other South American 
pelts, Our tanners, too, have grown more expert in the 
making of fine leather. Not many years ago we imported 
enormous quantities of French calfskin leather. To day 
Wwe can export leather to France. That our imports of 
skins grew faster than our imports of hides proves that 
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in fine leathers we are rapidly gaining ground. As a 
matter of fact, our facilities for making leather are such 
that we can produce it at less cost than any other coun- 
try can afford to sell it. A peculiarity of tariff regula- 
tions, too, makes it possible for our manufacturers to sell 
leather in foreign markets for less than they can afford 
to sell the same goods in thiscountry. This is explained 
by the fact that imported hides pay a duty of fifteen per 
cent. but when these same hides are exported in the 
shape of leather the government allows a rebate of the 
the duty less one per cent., tho when the leather is en- 
tered for home consumption the rebate of course does 
not apply. Leather is made upon a much smaller mar- 
gin of profit than formerly, and the constant fluctuation 
in the price of hides renders the industries more uncer- 
tain, but the output, controlled as it practically is by 
two concerns, makes the net earnings considerably 
greater than in the days of individual effort. 

This is a concise history of the leather trade. Every 
other industry has its story too, and the student should 
be made familiar with them all. 


The Study of Raw Materials. 


Next to the history or evolution of an industry comes 
the study of the raw products which comprise it. Many 
of these are of minor importance, while others represent 
industries of vast and growing interest. 

Take for instance a substance like Kauri gum—from 
which the better grades of varnish are made. The stu- 
dent should learn to describe the gum, its use ; where 
found ; how found ; the principal shipping ports; how 
it is shipped ; the receiving ports ; how it is graded and 
the price per pound in New York; how it is packed ; 
how sold ; its history ; duty ; competing gums; and how 
it is used. 

As another example take hemp. Every boy knows 
what rope is, but not one in a hundred can tell you what 
it is made of. The student should learn all about Man- 
ila hemp, sisal hemp, Mauritius hemp, and American 
hemp. He should be shown samples of each, and be 
taught to distinguish one from the other, and to know 
the different properties of the different kinds ; from what 
source they come; how they are gathered; how and 
where shipped ; what class of merchants handle them ; 
what their values are in the primary markets and at 
home; what the annual consumption is and has been ; 
what the future promises; and so on from one product 
to another until he has acquired a sound knowledge of 
merchandise. 

The question of export trade I shall have to pass 
lightly by. There are one or two things, however, to 
which I shall refer: 

What was it gave the English such a place in the 
commerce of nations? Nothing but shrewdness and ex- 
perience. Now, we have got the shrewdness and we 
need only to borrow their experience to outdo them as a 
great exporting nation. But we must be practical. Ex- 
port trade differs very materially from import trade. It 
is not sufficient to have goods to sell and values to offer. 
We must also have a knowledge of what the foreigners 
want, not what we suppose they ought to have. 

What has given the British and the Germans such a 
sound hold on South American trade, which geographi- 
cally belongs to us? They went first into unexplored 
commercial fields and found out what the natives wanted 
and they made those goods for them. They established 
shipping lines, they built docks and bridges and railways, 
and they established banks and trading agencies and 
supply houses until they secured a surer hold upon the 
commerce of the people than any preferential tariff ever 
framed could have given them. 

These matters should be exhaustively explained to the 
student who, if he then has sense enough to profit by 
what he has learned, will find the way open to choose a 
suitable department of trade as his specialty and to fol- 
low it up with eternal vigilance, industry, and scrupulous 
honesty. This last is after all the keystone of success 
in every walk of life, 
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The Detroit Meeting. 


The program for the general session of the National 
Educational Association gives promise of a feast of good 
things. The subjects and speakers announced are of a 
high character and will command respect and attract 
educators. Supt. Soldan will explain “ What is a Fad.” 
Supt. Van Sickle is to answer the question, “Is the 
Elementary Curriculum Overcrowded?” Mr. Charles R. 
Richards, of Teachers college, will discuss, “ How Early 
may Handwork be Made a Part of School Work ?” 

One morning session will be given to “ Economics and 
Education,” and another to “Higher Education.” Pres. 
Green has chosen as the subject of his address, “The 
Duty of the National Educational Association in Shaping 
Public Opinion.” This is straight to the point and 
eminently proper and timely. 

Bishop John Lancaster Spaulding will speak on “ Prog- 
ress in Education.” 

One feature of the program will be a talk by Miss 
Edna Dean Proctor on “Our National Emblem.” It 
was very thoughtful of Pres. Green to provide for the 
teachers of the country the opportunity of seeing this 
charming poet face to face. Her presence at the meet- 
ing will be an inspiration to many, and a wider and more 
enthusiastic intererest in the claims of the maize as the 
most characteristic emblem of our country will surely be 
the result. 

The department programs are not yet complete. As 
soon as announcements are issued THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will publish all their official programs. The sessions of 
the National Council have many strong attractions, but 
it would seem that a better arrangement of dates might 
have been made. Supt. Greenwood suggests that the 
council should hold its sessions after the adjournment of 
the general association. Something should be done to 
prevent the conflict in the programs of the council and 
the N. E. A. 

One evening of the general session is to be given to 
memorial addresses in honor of Dr. Henry Barnard and 
Prof. B. A. Hinsdale. It is to be regretted that Inspec- 
tor Fabian Ware, of London, who was the director of the 
British Educational exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 
found it impossible to accept a place on the program. It 
would be very desirable to have at least one educator 
from across the water at every one of the annual con- 
ventions of the N. E.A. The full: program of the 
N. E. A. will appear in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL as soon as 
it is completed. 





ee 
Future of the U. S. Office of Education. 


One of the conundrums in our American system of ed- 
ucation—if system it can be called—is the wasteful pol- 
icy of Congress in practically depriving the Bureau of 
Education of all administrative function in the educa- 
tional world under the direct control of the national 
government. It was wisdom that limited the purpose 
and daties of the office at its establishment to the gath- 
ering and diffusion of comprehensive information re- 
specting the condition and needs of the schools, and the 
means of promoting the cause of, universal education 
thruout the country. But many changes have taken 
place since then. The educational responsibilities of the 
government have increased enormously. This fact should 
be recognized by Congress. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
puts the case very strongly in an editorial article in the 
Educational Review. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL gladly prints 
it here, as an important statement from one who has 
made a careful study of the situation. The paragraph 
marked by asterisks contains suggestions which ought 
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to be discussed and endorsed at the many educational 
meetings to be held this summer. 


Before very long academic discussion of the status and 
needs of the Bureau of Education must give way to the formu- 
lation of a definite policy as to its development, to be urged 
upon the country and the Congress. For a generation the 
bnreau has performed its task of collecting and diffusing 
educational information, at a very modest expense, with con- 
tinually increasing efficiency. The annual reports, particularly 
those of the last decade, are a veritable treasure-house ef 
information, and are accepted as authoritative by students of 
education in Europe as well as in the United States. The 
work of the bureau has been well done. The total annual 
cost of the bureau to the government, for all purposes, includ- 
ing rent, is less than $100,000. The salary of the commission- 
er of education has been a pitiful $3,000, and after July 1 
next will be increased by $500—making it about equal to the 
salary paid by many asmall town to its superintendent of 
schools. 

The precise question for present consideration is, Shall the 
Bureau of Education remain indefinitely a bureau of informa- 
tion only, or shall it take on administrative functions: and if 
so, what functions? This question is not an academic one, 
but one which has been forced upon the attention of those 
charged with the responsibility of conducting the government, 
by existing facts in Alaska and in Indian Territory, in Porto 
Rico and in the Philippine Islands. 

It is the established policy of the United States that it is 
the function of the national government to aid and to encour- 
age, but not to control, the agencies for general fand for 
special education in the several states. Therefore, there is no 
occasion for the assumption by the Bureau of Education of 
administrative functions so far as education in the states is 
concerned. With regard to Alaska, Indian Territory, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands the case is quite different. In 
dealing with the people of those territories and islands the 
nation is acting collectively, and the only agency at hand, or 
in any way competent, to represent the nation in the herculean 
task of founding and upholding a public educational system is 
the Bureau of Education. At present, however, its hands are 
tied; it has neither the men, the money, nor the authority to 
do what the nation would be only too glad to have done. 

At the meeting at Charleston, S. C., in July, 1900, the 
National Educational Association took cognizance of these 
facts and made this statement in the Declaration of Principles 
adopted: 

“The provisions of law for the civil government of Porto 
Rico indicate that it is the intention of the Congress of the 
United States to increase the responsibilities of the Bureau of 
Education. We earnestly urge upon the Congress the wisdom 
and advisability of reorganizing the Bureau of Education upon 
broader lines; of erecting it into an independent department 
on a plane with the department of labor; of providing a 
proper compensation for the commissioner of education; and 
of so constituting the department of education that while its 
invaluable function of collating and diffusing information be 
in no wise impaired, it may be equipped to exercise effective 
oversight of the educational systems of Alaska and of the 
several islands now dependent upon us, as well as to make 
some provision for the education of the children of the tens 
of thousands of white people domiciled in the Indian Territory, 
but who are without any educational opportunities whatever. 
Such reorganization of the Bureau of Education and such 
extension of its functions we believe to he demanded by the 
highest interests of the people of the United States, and we 
respectfully but earnestly ask the Congress to make provision 
for such reorganization and extension at their next session. 
The action so strongly recommended will in no respect contra- 
vene the principle that it is one of the recognized functions of | 
the National government to encourage and to aid, but not to 
control, the educational instrumentalities of the country.” 


The provision of law referred toin the opening sentence of 
the paragraph quoted is one which requires the commissioner 
of education for Porto Rico to report upon such facts as the 
United States commissioner of education shall prescribe; thus 
recognizing the existence and the authority of the latter officer. 

It may be added that already the Bureau of Education has 
had some administrative duties put upon it by the congress, in 
connection with the schools in Alaska, tho it is far from well 
enough equipped to perform them with complete satisfaction. 
It seems obvious enough that the task of building up an 
adequate system of schools in Porto Rico and in the Philippine 
Islands, without considering any aid that we may be called upon 
to give to the people of Cuba, will be long and arduous, and 
will tax heavily our resources and our administrative capacity. 
The local commissioners of education, Mr. Brumbaugh in 
Porto Rico and Mr. Atkinson at Manila, should feel able to rely 
with confidence upon the support and trained oversight of the 
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Bureau of Education at Washington. To enable the bureau to 
perform these services, and to act for the nation in organizing 
education in the dependencies, need not involve any radical 
reorganization or a large increase of expenditure. There is 
little reason to doubt that an annual appropriation of $200,000, 
instead of the $100,000 now voted for the purposes of the 
bureau, would make proper provision for everything that is 
needed. Questions of erecting the Bureau of Education into an 
executivedepartment, with a seat in the cabinet, as was pro- 
posed by Senator Hansbrough’s bill, introduced into the Fifty- 
sixth Congress, or of organizing it on the same plane as the 
department of labor, are not necessarily involved, and may 
wisely be postponed until public opinion on the subject is vetter 
informed and more clearly formulated. . ° . 
“4 ° » ” . All immediate necessi- 
ties could be met by an amendment of existing law that should 
provide for a bureau of education with two divisions: a division 
of statistics and reports, to do the work now done by the 
bureau; and a division of supervision and administration, to 
take up the oversight of the school systems of Alaska, of the 
white residents io Indian Territory, of Porto Rico, and of the 
Philippine Islands. The commissioner of education should 
receive a salary of $6,000, and he should have two assistants, 
one to be in immediate charge of each of the two divisions of 
the bureau, paid $4,500 each. This reorganization, together 
with the proper staff of inspectors and clerks and the rental of 
a suitable building, could all be provided for without increasing 
the cost of the bureau beyond $200,000 a year. We believe 
that this policy is the wisest one to be adopted at the moment, 
and that its accomplishment is entirely practicable. We hope 
that it may be debated and discussed widely during the next 
six months, 20 that a successful campaign for its adoption may 
be organized when the Fifty-seventh Congress meets in 
December. 

The declaration of the National Educational Association 
upon the support and extension of the bureau was explicitly 
indorsed, by resolution, at recent meetings of the state or ter- 
ritorial teachers’ associations in California, Colorado, Florida, 
lllinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. There is, therefore, 
a large body of organized support for the proposal already in 
existence. 


. we 
Uses and Abuses of Athletics. 


The evils growing out of athletic competitions have 
furnished the theme for many editorials in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL during the past decade. It is an opportune 
time, in connection with the reports of the proceedings 
of the Association for the Advancement of Physical Ed- 
ucation, published in these columns last week, to re- 
capitulate some of the accepted arguments against 
athletic sports as at present organized in the colleges 
and leading secondary schools of the country. This is 
what may fairly be said on the subject: 
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The athletic training of to-day prepares young people 
rather for competitive contests than for the active du- 
ties of life. The contestants think rather of winning 
victories than of gaining for themselves the advantages 
of symmetrical development. 

Excessive devotion to sport produces a disagreeable 
type of manhood. Young men and boys who play on the 
teams, as a result, perhaps, of the diet at training table, 
take on the appearance of coarse-grained savages rather 
than of well-bred gentlemen. Football players, oars- 
men, and boxers are distinguished by a certain gladia- 
torial brutality and swagger. 

Athletic students do not, as a rule, get the full benefit 
of their studies, 

In schools where athletic contests assume great im- 
portance, the majority of the students become mere 
hunchbacked spectators of the prowess of a select few. 

The infiuence of the great interscholastic and inter- 
collegiate contests upon the student body isbad. In in- 
stitutions where athletics are in the lead, scholarship 
appears hardly to be in the running at all. The proper 
purpose of a school is not subserved. The type of man 
who is headstrong, kelligerent, and uncouth is preferred 
to the thinker, the scholar, the gentleman. 

All this leads up to the unquestionable truth that the 
educational possibilities of athletics have not yet been 
realized. The instinct that brings young men together 
in contentionjis not bad in itself any more than the in- 
stinct that prompts men to congregate at the saloon is 
in itself bad. The evil grows out of the misdirection 
of the impulse. It is a problem still to be solved by edu- 
cators, how to turn the athletic spirit into proper sub- 
mission to educational requirements. Organized as they 
ideally might be, athletic sports would do a valuable 
work in the development of the individual. 

A beginning in this direction has been made at Colum- 
bia, where Pres. Seth Low has recently reorganized the 
entire management of the athletic associations. The 
directors of these, who are for the most part mere 
striplings, have been accustomed to handle large sums 
of money without special accountability. They seem not 
to have handled it very successfully, since they regularly 
came out at the end of the year with large deficits. 
Perhaps too many cab fares and hotel dinners were 
charged up against the management. At any rate, un- 
paid bills are turned over by clamorous trades people to 
President Low. Naturally objecting to the smirch that 
was thus unavoidably put upon the name of the univer- 
sity, he directed that henceforth each athletic associa- 
tion shall be directly under university control. Colum- 


bia has assumed responsibility for the conduct of its ath- 
letics. 


That is one long step in the right direction. 
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Water Works Park. 


Soldiers’ Monument, 


Views of Detroit, where the N. E. A. will meet this summer. 
(Courtesy of the Michigan Central Railroad.) 
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Letters, 


The Spelling Reform Question in the N. E. A. 


At the meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence in Indianapolis, in 1897, Mr. E. O. Vaile, of 
Chicago, offered the following resolution : 


Resolved that in publishing the proceedings of this and fu- 
ture meetings of this department, until it is ordered otherwise, 
the secretary of the National Educational Association is hereby 
directed to use such simplified spelling as may be fixed upon 
by the following committee: Dr. W.T. Harris, commissioner 
of Education of the United States, chairman ; Supt. E. Louis 
Soldan, St. Louis, Missouri; and Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The resolution was adopted by a small vote, there being 
but few members of tbe department present when the 
action was taken. It was objected that since the de- 
partment does not publish its own proceedings, the reso- 
lution would need to be approved by the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

No action was taken at the N. E. A. meeting in July, 
but at the meeting of the board of directors, in-Washing- 
ton, in 1898, Secretary Shepard submitted the resolution 
of the Department of Superintendence, in 1897 (given 
above), and the recommendation of its committee (Dr. 
Harris, chairman), and asked for instructions. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Vaile the board of directors concurred in the 
action of the Department of Superintendence, and ap- 
proved the adoption of the proposed amended spelling of 
twelve words “for use in the proceedings of that depart- 
ment.” This was the “thin wedge” alluded to by Dr. 
Harris in his remarks at Chicago. But as soon as the 
board of directors had taken this action, a resolution 
was introduced instructing the secretary to use the 
twelve amended spellings “in the proceedings of this 
and other meetings of the National Educational Associ- 
ation.” After discussion this resolution was adopted by 
one majority. So the committee’s “thin wedge” was 
taken out and a thicker wedge put in, thus transcending 
the recommendation of the Department of Superinten- 
dence and its committee. Whereupon this action was 
announced as the adoption of the amended spellings by 
the National Educational Association! The writer was 
not present at this meeting of the board of directors 
and knew nothing of the action taken until he received 
the secretary’s circular. 


Committee on Amended Spelling. 


At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
in Columbus, in 1899, a committee on “ Amended Spel- 
ling,” Supt. Buehrle, chairman (Mr. Vaile a member), 
submitted a report recommending that in all the pub- 
lished proceedings of this department [italics ours] “the 
recommendations of the American and the British Philo- 
logical associations be adopted at once, so far as said 
recommendations refer to the dropping of the final e in 
words in which it does not serve to lengthen the preced- 
ing vowel,” and to the spelling of other classes of words 
named by the committee—a recommendation which 
would change the spelling of a considerable list of words. 
The committee also recommended the appointment of a 
standing committee of five by the department “whose 
duty it shall be to promote by every means in their 
power the amendment and simplification of English 
orthography, and to make report to this department an- 
nually.” The committee requested that action on its re- 
port be deferred “until the next regular meeting, one 
year hence.” The report was accepted but no action 
was taken on its recommendations. As must be evident, 
this report proposed the insertion of a much thicker 
wedge. 

At the meeting of the board of directors in Los An- 
geles, in 1899, the writer moved that the action of the 
directors in regard to the use of the amended spellings 
be amended by adding thereto the words, except when 
the authors of a paper formally request the use of the 
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standard spelling therein.” The motion was passed bya 


vote of 25 to 13. 


At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
in Chicago, in 1900, Mr. Vaile introduced the following 
resolution: 


Resolved that the Department of Superintendence does here- 
by memorialize the board of directors of the National Educa- 


tional Association at its next meeting in Charleston, S. C., to 


appropriate the sum of $1,000 for each of the next five years, 
to be expended in promoting the cause of simplifying English 
spelling, under the direction of a commission composed of the 
following members :—the names of ten men being added. 


After discussion, a motion to lay the resolution on the 
table for one year was carried by a vote of 93 to 71. It 
was also voted to assign the resolution a place on the 
next year’s program for discussion. 

The resolution in a somewhat modified form was given 
a place in the printed program of the meeting held in 
Chicago, in February, 1901, and, after a full discussion, 
it was indefinitely postponed by a vote of 105 to 77. 

I have thus given the several actions of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and the board of directors of 
the N. E. A., to show how the “thin wedge” of 1897 
has become a wedge of large splitting power in 1901. 


Personal Attitude and Action, 


I have from the first felt constrained to oppose the 
making of either the Department of Superintendence 
or the National Educational Association an agency for 
the exploiting of the so-called “Spelling Reform.” I 
have urged uniformly and, as I see it, consistently, that 
such a propaganda is not a legitimate function of either 
body—a position now taken by at least two of the three 
members of the original committee, appointed in 1897. 
I have questioned the right of the board of directors to 
change the spelling of words, in a paper or report, by 
substituting an unauthorized spelling for one that is in 
accordance with good usage and the highest authority. 
I have greatly regretted thus giving offense to those who 
have been conscientiously trying to commit the associa- 
tion to a spelling propaganda, but I have acted according 
to my best judgment and in al] good conscience. I am 
not a little relieved by the assurance that the adverse 
action of the superintendents is largely due to what has 
been said by others. 

In the several discussions in the Department of Su- 
perintendence I have made no attempt to discuss the 
question of spelling reform on its merits, except so far 
as this seems necessary to meet the specious plea in be- 
half of the children. My single purpose has been to 
urge that the exploiting of amended spellings, whatever 
their merit, is not the proper function of the associa- 
tion; that this should be left to other influences and 
agencies. 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to add that I am not wholly 
ignorant of the spelling-reform literature. More than 
thirty years ago I began to read what was then written 
in the advocacy of phonetic alphabet and phonetic spel- 
ling. As the editor of one of the leading educational 
journals in the country for over fifteen years, I was in a 
position to see much that was written on the subject. 
I doubt that any essentially new arguments for the pho- 
netic system have been advanced in tke last twenty 
years. I also watched with interest the efforts made to 
introduce phonetic type in the first lessons in reading— 
the “Robinson Phonic Alphabet” in England; the 
“Leigh Pronouncing Othography,” in the United States ; 
and the “Pitman Phonetic System,” in both countries. 
Whatever the merits of these phonetic alphabets, teach- 
ers preferred the beautiful Roman type, and the use of 
phonetic type in primary reading has made little, if. any, 
progress in thirty years. It is believed that its use has 
largely disappeared. 

From all that I learned at that early day I came to the 
conclusion that the change of English orthography to a 
phonetic form is not possible. It is true that several 
eminent American scholars thought they saw tokens of 
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the dawn of a phonetic millennium, but J believe that they 
have since somewhat modified their expectations. It is 
increasingly clear that a radical change in the language 
of a people is a very difficult matter. 

Besides, the obstacles in the way of a radical reform 
in English spelling have greatly increased in the past 
quarter of acentury. The use of the English tongue 
has wonderfully spread in these years and, in a sense, it 
is rapidly becoming a world language. The sun never 
sets on English-speaking peoples. There has also been 
a marvelous increase in the number of books published. 
It is believed that many more English books have been 
published in the past twenty-five years than in the entire 
previous history of the language, and many hundreds of 
these books are a part of the world’s living and abiding 
literature. Then, how many millions of books are now 
gathered into great libraries and how rapidly these 
store-houses of books are multiplying—filled with books 
many of which will be read by successive generations. 
It is not probable that these books are to be displaced 
by others printed in phonetic type or with phonetic spel- 
ling. Further, how many thousands of new words have 
been added to the language, especially in the various 
sciences—words coined from other languages. 

There will be changes in English spelling effected by 
the same influences and processes that have been at work 
from Chaucer’s time down, but to me there does not ap- 
pear the glimmer of a promise that there is to be a 
radical reform in English orthography while the English- 
speaking peoples of the world retain their present charac- 
teristics. This somewhat hopeless view of the phonetic 
reform of English spelling may be due to a lack of pro- 
phetic sight, but, whatever the cause, I see no clear 
dawning light. EMERSON EF. WHITE. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

SF 


The World Moves. 


Under the above caption a correspondent of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL makes some very uncomplimentary 
references to the schools of Arkansas. The facts in 
the particular case cited are unquestioned. But did it 
ever occur to the writer that just such conditions may 
be found in three-fourths of the states of the Union? 
In a communication from a friend who was visiting last 
summer in a village less than an hour’s ride from the 
city of New York, the following description of the 
village school-house was given: “‘I came to an unpainted 
building, which I knew, by the general air it bore of 
being uncared for, to be a school-house. The board 
fence around the yard was innocent of paint or white- 
wash, was broken down in several places, Joose boards 
were hanging here and there, while the posts were 
pointing in every direction save the Zenith. The 
decrepit gate clinging to its leaning post by one rusty 
hinge had assumed that half-open, half-up, and half- 
down position so familiar to the critical eye of the 
Northern traveler in the South. The outhouses were 
there; nothing in the village more evident; but they 
had the same uncared for appearance as the fence and 
were so situated as to render privacy impossible. The 
yard was a wilderness of great weeds and locust bushes. 
Near one corner of the building were the ashes and 
cinders of many winters’ fires, piled against the founda- 
tion and packed hard and worn smooth evidently by 
many generations of little feet. The window panes 
were broken, shutters gone, steps rickety and rotten. 
Old-fashioned desks—many of them broken, all more or 
less marred with the ubiquitous penknife, dirty walls 
and dirtier floors—all bore evidence of indifference to, 
and an utter disregard of the possibilities of modern 
educational appliances. Yet this was less than an hour’s 
ride from New York city.” 

I presume school was not in session. But no violent 
assumption is made when it is inferred that any one 
content to teach in such an environment is as incompe- 
tent as the Arkansas pedagog who befouled his whiskers 
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with tobacco spit. And yet no one for a moment 
believes this is the condition of village and rural schools 
of the state in which my friend was visiting. 

When your correspondent says, “I find women who 
have been to the Missouri and Kansas normal schools, 
persons of real culture,” does he mean to have his 
readers refer that there are no men teachers in the 
state, or native born women of “real culture”? This is 
a gratuitous statement which the readers of THE 
JOURNAL in this state—even the ex-Missourians, of 
whom I am one—do not altogether relish. 

Poor teachers, like the poor of whom the Bible speaks, 
will likely always be with us. We have at this state our 
full share, but they are being improved or weeded out 
every year. ‘Real culture” is not necessarily confined 
to normal schools, however helpful these may be in pro- 
ducing this much desired element of life. 

You are doubtless familiar with the story often told 
about the man from Arkansas. It seems that a number 
of strangers waiting at a depot for the arrival of their 
train, to while away the time, agreed each to tell a 
story. All finished save one, who tho having enjoyed 
the stories of others, seemed to hesitate when his turn 
came. After several attempts and much embarrassment 
he blurted out: “Wall, I’m from Arkansaw. Now, darn 
ye, laugh.” 

I have seen and heard so much of just this kind of 
twaddle, told with the intention of drawing the laugh at 
the expense of this state and its people, that it has 
become nauseating. 

In my twelve years residence here, coming in contact 
with people of all classes, I find that the general average 
of culture, congeniality, hospitality, and all those traits 
which characterize the spirit of neighborliness is about 
as high as in other sections of the country. 

We may be super-ensitive, but if so it is due to the 
studied or ignorant misrepresentation of our institutions 
and people. J. L. HOLLOWAY, 

Fort Smith, Ark. Supt. of Schools. 

SP 
Montaigne and Parker. 

Several years ago Colonel Parker startled the pedagogs 
by saying: “The whole boy has come to school, there- 
fore let the whole boy be taught.” It was a saying that 
needed to be said, for too many of us proceeded on the 
assumption that only his memory had come to school. 
I know of many who would be glad if he left his body 
behind because it was that that gave trouble to them. 

While reading in Montaigne (1533-1592) the other 
day I found the following: “I would have the youth’s 
outward behavior and mien and the disposition of his 
limbs formed at the same time as his mind. It is not a 
soul, it is not a body we are training, but a man, and we 
ought not to divide him.” I have come to the conclu- 
sion that Colonel Parker is a diligent reader of educa- 
tional literature ; he says “I believe in studying” —mean- 
ing good ideas. Why do not others follow his example? 

R. E. WALWORTH. 
Sr 
Politics in Education. 

In this state a man who wants to be a county super- 
intendent must hold a first grade certificate. This looks 
well on the face of it ; but it appears that political man- 
ipulation can produce a first grade certificate for a man 
when it is needed. I have been teaching for several 
years and know that men unable to pass a first grade 
examination get first grade certificates. It is a pity 
that a calling as honorable as ours should be mixed up 
in the dirt and filth of politics. Cannot some plan be 
adopted to take it out of politics? It takes all the 
courage out of man to see an incompetent man (educa- 
tionally) put into the office of county superintendent of 
schools. LEONARD BACON. © 

Topeka. 


Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get rid of them the 
better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take, 
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Educational Outlook. 


New Regulations of the Regents. 

ALBAXY, N. Y.—Some important changes in state grants of 
books, pictures, etc., and in methods of transportation of exhib- 
its are to be voted. 

Special rates for university publications are discontinued, 
but a discount of 20 per cent. is given on orders of ten or more 
copies of any publications, the cost to be met by the purchaser. 

hose who have borrowed home education Janterns and lan- 
tern slides, will be paid by the university. Fees on all appli- 
cations will be as follows: For each fifty photographs or fifty 
lantern slides or less, $1 for each month or fraction thereof; 
for a lantern with screen and attachments, $2 for each month. 
‘Transportation of wall pictures will be paid by the university. 
The fee is $1 for each picture. This entitles a school to the 
picture for the academic year. Libraries may keep pictures 
six months. ‘All traveling books and pictures lent to schools 
and clubs are to be shipped to the university before July 1 of 
each year. 

The grants for books and apparatus, which have heretofore 
been made to schools the first of June, July, and September, 
are withheld until the close of the fiscal year in oraer that a 
more just ro rata distribution may be made. The allowance 
of money will be limited to $25 for junior and middle schools; 
$50 for senior and high schools. 

Schaols will be required henceforth to return any material 
that weighs over fifty pounds by freight, local cartage pre- 
paid.. The former fees for traveling libraries are to be re- 
stored :—viz.,$2 for twenty-five books and $1 for each addi- 
tional twenty-five. Transportation will be paid by the university 
except that local cartage, and freight or express charges on 
extra shipments, must be met by the borrower. Transporta- 
tien, except on extra shipments of small photographs. 


Summer Schools Abroad. 
GERMANY. 


Greifswald, July 15-Aug. 3.—Fee, 20 marks. Lowest cost of 
ard per day,3.4 marks. Subjects: German, French, English 
literature, methods of modern language teaching, pedagogy, 





_ Science, history, geography. For teachers of both sexes. 


Special conversation classes for foreigners. Address,Prof. Dr. 
Liebs, Ferienkurse, Griefswald. 

Jena, Aug. 5-17—Entrance fee, 5 marks; each course of I2 
le tures, 10-15 marks; conversation classes, 30 marks. Cost 
of board per day 3-4 marks. Subjects: Pedagogy, science, 
history of art, mental and moral science, religion, German lan- 
guage and literature, education of defective children. For 
teachers of both sexes. Conversation classes for foreigners. 
Address, Frau Dr. Schnettger, Garten str. 2, Jena. 

Kiel, July 8-27.—Fee, 20 marks. Cost of board per day, 2 
marks to 2 marks 50 pfennigs. Subjects: Pedagogy, pyschol- 
ogy, ethics, history, science, language, for teachers of both 
sexes. Address, Herr Nissen, Holtenauer str. 38, Kiel.: 

Marburg, July 7 Aug. 27,and Aug. 4-24. Fee, 30 marks for 
each course, or 45 marks for both. Cost of board per day, 2 
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marks 50 pfennigs to 4 marks 50 pfennigs. Subjects: Peda. 
ogy, history of German language, German literature, modern 
istory, history of art, phonetics, German, English, French 
English and French literature, modern language teaching ac. 
cording to the new method. For teachers of both sexes; 
Address, Herr A. C. Cocker, Villa Cranston, Marburg. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva, July 16-Aug. 28.—Fee, 40 francs, plus 6 francs for 
special conversation classes and correction of written work. 
Board per day,4 francs. Subjects: Classical and modern 
French literature, French institutions, classes for study of 
spoken language, rhetoric, style, syntax, methods of teaching, 
For teachers and advanced students of both sexes. Address, 
Monsieur Bernard Bouvier, Bourg-de: Four, 10, Geneva. 

Lausanne, July 22-Aug. 30.—Fee, 30 francs. Board per day, 
4francs. Subjects: Literature, philology. phonetics, study of 
spoken language, methods of teaching. French institutions, 
history. For foreigners of both sexes. Address, Monsieur J. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Neuchatel, July 15.-Aug. 10 and Aug. 12-Sept. 7. Fee: 25 
francs. Board per day, 4 francs. Subject: General study of 
French language and literature. For foreigners of both sexes, 
Elementary and advanced courses. Address, Monsieur P, 
Dessoulary, Académie de Neuchatel. 

SPAIN. 

Avila, Aug. Oe lage 3es to 2l.for the course. Board, 
27 s.a week. Subject: Spanish language and literature. Ad- 
dress, H. B. Garrod, 74 Gower St., London, W. C. - 

FRANCE. 

Tours, Aug. 1-22.—Fee, 21.2 s.if name is entered before 
July 15, otherwise 21.58. Board per day,6 francs. Subjeés: 
French literature, history, language, political, social and econ- 
omic aspects of France. Similar summer schools at Lisieux 
9 aces Address, H. B. Garrod, 74 Gower St., London, 


Paris, July 1-31 and Aug. 1-24. Fee, roo francs for both 
courses, 60 francs or one course. es Classical and 
modern French language and literature, elocution and pronun- 
ciation. Elementary and advanced courses. Board 5 francs 
per day. Address, Monsieur le Secrétaire, l’Alliance Fran- 
caise, rue de Grenelle 45, Paris. 

Grenoble, July 1-Oct. 1.—Fee, 50 francs for comp'ete course. 
Board, 4-5 francs per day. Subjects: French language and 
literature, elocution and pronunciation, phonetics, history of 
art, political, social, economic aspects “ France. Address, 
— Marcel- Rey mond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Gren- 
oble. ' 

Nancy, beginning Aug. 1. Fee, 40 francs for 40 lessons. 
Subjects: Classical and modern French language, literature, 
history, and institutions of France. Board per day, 4-5 francs. 
Address, Monsieur T. Garet, rue des Tiercelius 76. a 

Caen, July 130 and Aug. 1-30.—Fee, 11. for one week, 11]. 
12 s. for two weeks, 21. 45s. three, 31. per month. Board per 
day 56 francs. Subjects, French language and literature, po- 
litical and social aspects of France. For foreigners of both 
— Address, M. Lebonois, 7 rue Neufe-Bourg-l’Abbé, 

aen. 








Summer School Announcements. 


Columbia university, New York, N. Y., 
July 8-Aug. 16. 
ew York university, summer courses, 
ed 8-Aug. 16. Address Marshall S. 
srown, University Heights, New York 


city. 

‘New York state department of public 
instruction, summer institute, Chautauqua, 
{aye-6, P, M. Hull, conductor; Thousand 

sland Park, July 8-26, C. A. Shaver, con- 
ductor. 

Public Industrial Art School, Philadel- 


ye summer session at Saranac Lake, N. 


Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 N. 32nd 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cornell university, summer school, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., July 5-Aug. 16. 

The New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, July 9-July 26. 

American Institute of Normal Methods, 
summer schools: Conservatory of Music, 
Boston; Northwestern university,] uly 9-26. 
— Edgar O. Silver, 29 E. 19th St., 


Harvard university, Summer School of 
Arts and Sciences, Cambridge, Mass., July 
5-Aug. 15. J. L. Love, clerk. 

Marthas Vineyard summer institute, 
Cottage City, Mass., July 9, terms of four 
and five weeks. W.A. Mowry, HydePark, 
Mass., president. 

Dartmouth college summer school, July 
5-Aug. +; T. W. D. Worthen, director. 

Yale University Summer School of For- 
estry, Milford, Pa. Address Prof. H.S. 
Graves, New Haven, Conn. 


Amherst College Library, Summer 
School of Library Economy, Amherst, 
Mass., July 15-Aug. 16. W. I. Fletcher, 
librarian. 

Massachusetts State normal school, Hy- 
annis, Mass., July 9, W. A. Baldwin, prin- 
cipal. 

Fryeburg, Me., school of methods, July 
16-29. Address Rev. E. H. Abbott, Frye- 
burg, Me. 

j acai of North Carolina, June 17- 

uly 6. 

Asheville, N. C., summer school and 
conservatory, July 5-Aug. 24. Geo.I..Hack- 
ney, secretary. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods, 
Staunton, Va., July 1—July 26. E.C 
Glass, conductor, Lynchburg, Va. 

University of Michigan, summer ses- 
sion, Ann Arbor, June 24-Aug 9. Address 
E. H. Mensel, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ferris’ summer school, Big Rapids, 
Mich., May 20-Aug. 3. 

Benton Harbor college, summer ses- 
sion, Benton Harbor, Mich., May 27— 
Aug. 6. Prin. G. J. Edgcumbe. 

Grand Rapids kindergarten association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., July 5-August 3o. 
Address Clara Wheeler, 23 Fountain 
street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Valparaiso college and Northern Indi- 
ana normal college, Valparaiso, Ind., June 
11-Aug. 8. H.B. Brown, president. 

New School of Methods, Chicago, July 
17-Aug.z. Address American Book Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 


cago, Ill, June 2-August 2. Address dean 
of the Technical College. 

Illinois Medical College, summer school, 
Chicago, Ill. H.H. Brown, M. D.,Sec. 

Northwestern UniversityWomen’s Med- 
ical School, Chicago, III., July 2. Send for 
catalog “ W.” 

National summer school, Chicago, Ill, 
July 8-20. Write Ginn & Co., 378 Wabash 
ave., Chicago. ; 

Standard School of Oratory, 1005 Stein- 
way hall, Chicago, IIl., July 1. 

Northern Illinois state normal school, : 
summer session, DeKalb, June 24 July 26. 

Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill., summer session, June 10—July 19. 

Northwestern university, Evanston, IIl., 
July 9-July 26. 

State university of lowa, Iowa City,sum- 
mer session, June 17-July 27. Address 
dean of summer session, Iowa City. 

Kansas state normal, summer session 
Emporia, June 6-August 7. Address Pres. 
A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kas. 

Drake university, Des Moines, Ia., sum- 
mer Latin school. Write Chas. O. Denny. 

Dakota university, summer school and 
institute, Mitchell, S. D., June 19-July 23. 
Address W. I. Graham, Mitchell, S. D. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
June 24 toAug.2. D.S.Kiehle, conductor. 

Cripple Creek. Colo., Chautauqua and 
summer normal, July 8-August 29. Geo. J. 
Blakeley, Supt., Cripple Creek, Colo. 

Denver normal and preparatory school, 
Denver, Colo. Summer term - ha June 
10. Write Fred Dick, principal. 
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The Commercial Education Convocaticn. 


The meeting of the commercial education department of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, held at the Hall of 
Education, New York, May 4, deserved better treatment than 
it received at the hands of the New York educational public. 
The audiences were small but thoroly appreciative. 

The address by Mr. Beverley A. Smith, of P. S.81, Man- 
hattan, on “Commercial Bibliography’ was an excellent, 
clear-cut statement of the need that exists of high class books 
on commercial subjects. There are numerous books already 
on the market which in a limited way supply the demand, but 
they are — lacking in perspective. In the important 
subject of commercial law, for instance, there are almost no 
compendiums written from the point of view of the practical 
teacher. It is not enough to entrust the preparation of a com- 
mercial law text-book to some lawyer or business man who has 
made a study of the subject. The author should be a man who 
both knows the subject in a broad way and has taught it suc- 
cessfully to large classes. Most of :the books now used are 
weak on the side of method. 

Nor yet in content are they above reproach. They are for 
the most part confined to the law of the U.S. Yet in this 
era of expansion it is evident that all young business men 
ought to be familiar with the laws of England, Germany, 
Russia, and other countries of Europe. In particular the 
peculiarities of Spanish law should be studied. Our rapidly 
increasing trade relations with the countries of Latin America 
demand this. 

One book for which there is great need is a compilation from 
the U.S. consular reports from 1789 down to the present day, 
giving the main facts regarding our trade relations with the 
leading countries of the world. These reports are accessible 
only in libraries, and the information in them is scattered and 
subject to no arrangément; the matter in them, @specially in 
those of recent date is of great value. 

Inspector Crissy, of the state board of regents, followed 
with the remark that nearly ail the countries of Europe have 
followed the lead of Germany, and have made ample pro- 
visions for commercial education. Even Great Britain, in- 
different until very recently, has been impelled by the sight in 
every shop of goods “* Made in Germany,” and in every bank- 
ing house of German clerks from Hamburg and Bremen, to 
make belated preparation for commercial training. 

In the U. S. for the past 50 years the private schools have 
held this field. Most of them have done and are still doing, 
an excellent work. Amongst them are some mere adventurers, 
but the majority of the commercial schools aim honestly to 
give good equivalent for all money received. They have, 
however, a weakness in that little attention can be paid to 

edagogical planning. As private enterprises they must live 
rom tuition fees and must receive, and hold students who 
want “just business” and none of “this development non- 
sense.” -These persons go out from the commercial colleges 
without that proper training in English, history, and economics 
which is as essential to business success as is type-writing and 
stenography. 

It is an argument in favor of state conducted commercial 
education that there is no dependence upon the caprices of 
students, and that a course consistent with sound pedagogy 
can be absolutely followed. A further argument is to be found 
in the fact that the private institutions do not get very many 
of the young people who most need preparation for business. 
The tuition charges are not as arule very high, but to many 
deserving young people they are high enough to be prohibitive. 

It is to be desired that every good high school in this state 
and in other states should have a commercial course. Itisa 
matter of regret that more and more the high school tends to 
become a female seminary ; the boys are 2 vanishing quantity. 
Parents will make sacrifices to keep their daughters in school 
because they realize that culture makes for}the girls’ happiness 
and success in life, but the boy, they feel, cannot afford in 
these days of fierce competition, to remain in school unless he 
is getting just the training that will fit him to earn his living as 
soon as he leaves school. Once let it be understood that the 
boy’s wage-earning capacity will be greatly increased by his 
continuance in school, and the parents will keep him there. 

To give the business department of the high school a good 
standing in the community it is absolutely necessary that a 
high standard of tatching and scholarship shall be maintained. 
The commercial course must not become an asylum for in- 
competents, to which all the dullards who cannot master 
Czesar and geometry are to be consigned. Only those students 
should be allowed to continue in the course who are able to 
hold the pace ; and the pace should be rapid. 


Commercial Education in the Grades. 


This was the title of the talk by Prin. James M. Grimes, of 
Mt. Vernon. 

Mr. Grimes stated that the experiment in Mt. Vernon is ,so 
far as he knows, unique. It has not yet absolutely proved its 
utility, but its success has thus far been very encouraging, 

Conditions in Mt. Vernon are those that subsist in every 
large suburb. Boys do not attend the high school because 
they can get their education in offices in New York city. They. 
feel, perhaps rightly, that the excellent courses in the excellent 
high school of Mt. Vernon, are not adapted to the needs of the 
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pruenine business man. —aeunene a great many of the 
est grammar school graduates go to work. 

In order to retain this class of pupils in the schools a two 
years’ business course for grammar school graduates was in- 
troduced a year ago. It has two general departmentse~a 
shorthand department and a bookkeeping department. It 
opened last fall with an attendance of 93. None have been 
admitted during the year, since it»was feared that, could 
students come in at any time, the course might become a plaée 
of refuge for those who had been dropped from the high 
school. In the bookkeeping department bookkeeping is made 
the most important subject, two and one-half hours per day 
being devoted to it. There is also instruction in commercial 
law, commercial geography, etc. 

In the shorthand course stenagraphy and typewriting get 
most attention, supplemented by the study of rhetoric and 
composition ; of commercial law, etc. 

This work has been very successful. Many applications for 
next year have already been received. Some high school 
graduates have signified a desire to join. The ome will 
probably be to limit the membership to those who have already 
shown good capacity. 

An interesting feature of the case is that the Mt. Vernon 
business college has not suffered by the introduction of this 
course but has apparently gained by it, for it has never known 
so good an attendance as this year. In this kind of educational 
activity one enterprise carries another along. Those who 
have been led to consider the desirability of commercial edu- 
cation, but who fail to get into the public school course, will 
often register with a private institution. 

Foreign Language Instruction. 

A pleasant feature of the afternoon session was some sing- 
ing by a chorus of boy pupils of P. S. 158, conducted by Mr. 
J. B. O’Neil: The boys were recalled twice. 

A short paper by Mr. Francis B. Thurber, president of the 
U.S. export association, was, in the absence of Mr. Thurber 
who had been unexpectedly called to Texas, read by Mr. Cole. 
It contained a spirited plea for instruction in foreign languages. 
One of the great hindrances to successful export trade is the 
ignorance among most employees of business houses of foreign 
languages. There is a great demand for competent salesmen 
who understand and can speak several languages. Provision 
should be made in a commereial school not only for French, 
German, Spanish and Italian, but for Russian and Japanese, 
The importance of the last two will appear very shortly. As 
a nation we are preparing to face right about and to turn 
toward Asia rather,than toward'Europe. The great commercial 
contest of this century will be for the possession of the Pacific 
ocean; and the leading languages of the Pacific, besides Eng- 
lish, are Russian and Japanese. 

The new commercial high school in New York is destined 
to be of great influence in the country at large. New York is 
the great center of business, and whatever is done here at- 
tracts immediate attention. 

A Commeral Museum. 

Prin. William McAndrew, of P. S. 44, Brooklyn, besides be- 
ing a man of good ideas is, as is generally known, a man of 
breezy wit. What he had to say about museums is so ridicu- 
lously true that it kept his audience smiling from start to finish. 

A museum, he stated, offers more seductive means of wasting 
time in school than any other agency evolved by pre-historic 
man. ‘The word museum has very properly gome to connect 
dust and cobwebs. J/usty and museum begin with the same 
letter. It is as sacrilegious to laugh in a museum as ata 
funeral. The attendants always acquire a parchment skin 
and a frozen face. One wonders how they got out of the 
cases. 

Now a common school should be conducted by well-groomed 
teachers with modern clothes. The women should do their 
hair up in the proper style and the men should wear the right 
kind of collar. In such a school a museum of any sort should 
be kept shady, as a relic of past conditions. If one exists its 
curator must be firmly informed that expansion of exhibits is 
not in accord with the order of the day. All museum author- 
ities believe in lumbering up with stuff that never will be of 
use to man or beast. 

The right kind of museum in a school would be the direct 
outgrowth of the methods of study pursued in the school. Its 
collections would always be available. They should not be 
stowed away in a separate depository. Even to climb one 
flight of stairs to a museum is often ahardship. The museum 
cases should be arranged right in the school-room. Only thus 
may the school escape the museum-habit. 

In these school-room collections should be, amongst other 
things, fine specimens of commercial printing and lithography. 
There should also be good illustrations of methods of packing. 
This is a subject which our American manufacturers are be- 
ginning to see the importance of, and rightly. The manner in 
which merchandise is wrapped up has much to do with the 
success it meets in the market. A valuable part of the com- 
mon school collections would be a series of portraits of great 
leaders of industry—men who deserve to be as well known as 
the captains of armies. 

The real wants of the class-room are the only excuse for a 
commercial museum or any other kind of mliseum in an edu- 
cational institution. 
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The valuable paper by Mr. John McLean French, of the 
Paint, Oil, and Drug Reporter, on “Commercial Education 
by Market Reports,” is given in full elsewhere in the paper. 
It deserves careful reading. 


Dr. Still on Preparation of Commercial Teachers. 


Dr. Edward W. Stitt, of New York, secretary of the depart- 
ment of business education of the N. E.A., gave his ideas on 
the subject of the qualifications of the commercial teacher. 
He laid down as a central proposition that well-prepared 
teachers are a prime necessity of commercial education. 
Broken down business men will not do; succsssful business men 
cannot be induced to teach, nor would they be successful, as a 
rule, if they attempted to teach. 

The work of teaching commercial branches must devolve 
mainly upon pedagogical experts. Most of the subjects do not 
demand eae business experience. English, for instance, 
perhaps the most important study in a commercial course, 
— mn taught by a man who has had special training in 
English. 

Boshtineuion and the science of accounts, as being more 
technical, will demand certified accountants—men with practi- 
cal business experience. 

Commercial mathematics, however, can be best taught by 
the trained teacher who will take the time and trouble to study 
into the methods produced in the great business houses of our 
iarge cities. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. Myron T. Scudder, 
pa of the State Normal school at New Paltz. Dr. 

cudder maintained that teachers of commercial subjects will 
be speedily enough forthcoming as soon as serious demand for 
them is created. The normal schools stand ready to inaugur- 
ate courses that will fit teachers for this kind of work. The 
real hindrance to business education is the conservatism of 
the average business man. Discontented as he is with the 
kind of young people that come to him to look for work, he 
objects to the introduction of new subjects for which he must 
pay in increased tax bills. In New Haven, Dr. Scudder said, 
this very subject was agitated while he was at the high school, 
and the apathy of 800 manufacturers of the city killed the pro- 
position. The great body of teachers has long since been con- 
vinced that commercial education is a crying need in this 
country; the point is to make the tax-payer see it. 


Dinner to President O’Brien. 


Over 200 guests attended the dinner in honor of Pres. Miles 
M. O’Brien, at the Savoy, May 4. Mr. John T. Nicholson, 
president of the New York State Teachers’ Association acted 
as toastmaster, while Mr. Van Evrie Kilpatrick served as 
chairman of the dinner committee. Sever:] more or less sig- 
nificant utterances were made. Mr. Edward Lauterbach, a 
Republican leader, declared that he would “ nominate or vote 
for Mr. O’Brien, for anything irrespective of politics.” This 
remark was held by some to have political significance and to 
point to even greater honors in store for Mr. O’Brien. 

Comm’r Vernon M. Davis spoke on the subject “ No More 
Outsiders for Principals of High Schools.” This is believed 
to have been a definite statement of future policy. 

Mr. Hugh Kelly, formerly a member of the board of educa- 
tion, pleaded for the study of Chinese in the commercial high 
school. His proposition sounded far from ridiculous when he 
had explained it. 

Other speakers were Mr. Randolph Guggenheimer, State 
Supt. C. R. Skinner, and Pres. Charles E. Robertson, of the 
Brooklyn school board. 


Fellowships at Teachers College. 


The following persons have been selected for fellowships 
for the coming year at Teachers college. Lewis Burton 
Alger, St. Joseph, Mich.; ,David E. Cloyd, Minneapolis; 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, New York; Ernest Norton Hen- 
derson, Chico, Cal.; Ernest Beckwith Kent, New York. In 
this list there is one graduate each from Harvard, Chicago, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and California. The value ofa fellow- 
ship is $650. The scholarships, seventeen in all, varying in 
value from $400 to $75 will be awarded May 17. 


New Building for Ethical Culture Schools. 


An important feature of the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 
of the Society for Ethical Culture, April 28, was the announce- 
ment tl at the plans for the new building of the society at 
Sixty-third street and Central Park West are now complete 
and that work wili be begun shortly. The plans were drawn by 
Carrere and Hastings in association with Mr. Robert D. Kohn, 
secretary of the society. The new school will be devoted to 
the schools of the society and to a large hall for the Sunday 
meetings whith have hitherto been held in Carnegie hall. 

Besides this structure the society is now building a permanent 
home for its summer school¥at Mountainsville, Orange county, 
N.Y. The summer classes have been conducted with great 
success for several seasons. All children in attendance at the 
day schools are eligible to a two weeks’ outing under good 
supervision, with excursions, nature study classes, sketehing 
classes, athletics, amateur theatricals,etc. Those parents who 
are able to, pay a small charge for board; in the case of 
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the majority of children the charge is remitted. Heretofore 
three divisions of about eighty children each have been taken 


out. yp 
In and Around New York City. 


Important action in the matter of teachers’ pensions was 
taken at the board of education meeting April 24. All pensions 
under $600 were raised to that sum. It was also provided 
that women teachers of the Normal college shall be eligible for 
retirement. The increase affects ninety-six teachers now under 
retirement, distributing among them $13,000 a year increased 
pension money. 


The next regular meeting of the New York educational 
council will be held Saturday, May 18, at 10.30 A. M., in Law 
room No.1, University ww Washington square. The 
speaker will be Mr. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts state board of education. His theme will be “ Illegiti- 
mate Burdens of the Teacher.” At the close of the morning 
session the council will lunch at ‘“‘ The Albert.” Members are 
permitted to bring guests. The following speakers will respond 
to toasts: State Supt.C. R. Skinner; Supt. A. W. Edson; 
Supt. A. B. Poland. 


Arbor day exercises were held in all the public schools, May 
Each school was left to make out its own program, some 
giving the occasion a great deal of prominence, others treating 
it ina more perfunctory way. At the training department of 
the Normal college a mulberry tree in memory of William 
Shakespeare was planted after a dedicatory speech by Mr, 
Randolph Guggenheimer, president of the common council. 


A disastrous fire swept thru the studios of the Art Student’s 
League of New York, Friday evening, May 3. The entire top 
floor of the building of the American Fine Arts society was 
gutted. The fire is believed to have originated in an explosion 
of gas that had collected under the roof. The loss is estimated 
at $30,000 to $40,000. 


Two bills promoted by the school janitors of Greater New 
York has been vetoed by Gov. Odell. One of these bills 
would have secured an equalization of the salaries ot all jani- 
tors in Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond to the area rates 

aid in Manhattan. The other exempted janitors’ helpers 
rom civil service regulations, making it possible for each 
janitor to secure his helpers at his own figure. In the old 
days the janitor’s salary was a lump sum for the care ofa 
building, whatever he had to pay for outside help being his 
personal loss. This method of hiring the janitors would be 
glad to have restored. 


Vaulting journalistic ambition had a severe setback at the 
College of the City of New York, May 2, when Pres. Alexan- 
der S. Webb ordered the suppression of the latest issue of The 
Review, the college paper. He was impelled to do this by 
reason of two articles contained in it—one avirulent attack upon 
Mr. Richard Croker, the other a scoffing treatise upon the mis- 
takes of religion. Mr. Milford, Stern, the editor was elected to 
his = only a few weeks ago on the understanding that 
he should “‘ make things hum.” 


Supt. Addison B. Poland’s first report was presented to the 
board of education April 27. Itstated that the superintendent 
has visited nearly every school in the city, and that he has 
found the conditions generally favorable ; that the number of 
kindergartners can be decreased without causing deterioration 
inthe quality of work, for one a Toye «ea may fairly be ex 
pected to “x, charge of twenty-five children ; that daily medi- 
cal inspection ought to be secured as soon as possible. 


The New(Jersey High School Teachers’ Assoeiation, Prin. 
Wayland E. Stearns, president, held its annual meeting 
at Newark, April27._ Prof.G. C. Sonn opened the session with 
a good paper on “The Teaching of Physics—Lecture, Quiz 
and Laboratory.” He was followed by Mr. George William 
Stone, of Newton, who discussed the qualities of the ideal 
teacher. Mr. Stone made a strong point of the value of force in 
addition to clearness. Many teachers are very clear yet remain 
poor teachers because they fail to put a suggestion of master- 
ship into their methods of teaching. 

Other speakers were Prin. I. W. Travell, of the Plainfield 
high school,.and Miss Margaret McCloskey, vice-principal of 
the Newark high school. The guest of the association was 
Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of New York, who made an address 
upon the topic, “ Why Pupils Leave the High School Before 
the Close of Their Course.” 
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Educational New England. 


ANDOVER, Mass.—On April 30th Dr. Bancroft, the principal 
of Phillip’ cae in an address in the chapel, reviewed the 
history of the academy from its opening in a carpenter shop, 
on the spot where the residence ot the late Prof. Churchill now 
stands, one hundred and twenty-three years ago, to the present 
day. At the time of opening, the gifts of its founder, Dr. Samuel 
Phillips, amounted to one hundred and forty-one acres of land 
in Andover, about two hundred acres in the town of Jaffrey, N. 
H., and a little over eight thousand dollars in money. The 
school opened under Dr. Eliphalet Pearson as principal, with 
thirteen young men, and it soon increased to sixty. 

Since that day, the English, or Teachers’ academy has been 
added ; also the theological seminary; and there have been 
various minor enlargements, until the school numbers over four 
hundred. Now the greatest gift of all has come in the shape of 
the endowment for a department of archaeology, which opened 
May 1, under Prof. Warren H. Moorehead, late of the Ohio 
State university, as director. 


Quincy, Mass.—The school committee haa voted to lease 
aroom in the Poland block, at Norfolk Downs, to accommo- 
date aclass from the overcrowded Quincy school, and Miss 
Annie T. Jones has been appointed its teacher. 


IpswiIcH, MAss.—Miss Carrie L, Lakeman has resigned her 

osition as principal of the Manning grammar school, and 
Miss Isabel Arthur has been promoted from first assistant to 
principal. All the other teachers in the school have also been 
promoted. 


WAYLAND, MAss.—Mr. Rufus C. Corlew, of Brown univer- 
sity, has been elected superintendent of schools for the district 
of Wayland, Sudbury and Dover, to begin next September. 


Savoy, Mass.—Dr. C.M. Barton, of Hatfield, has been 
elected superintendent of schools for the district of Savoy, 
Peru, Windsor, and Hinsdale. He is a native of Savoy, 
a graduate of the University of Vermont. He has lived at 
Hatfield for twenty years, a part of the time in the practice of 
medicine, and a part as superintendent of schools. 

T1LTON, N. H.—The pledges to the fund of $100,000 for the 
New Hampshire conference seminary, have reached a point 
which assures success in the movement. This with the con- 
tribution of Dr. Ira Chase, of Haverhill, Mass., will give the 
school an addition of $200,000 to its property. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—A teachers’ institute was held here on 
May 3, conducted by State Supt. Channing Folsom in connec- 
tion with the Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Association. The 
pach pe address was given by Prin. J. E. Klock, of the state 
normal school, Plymouth, and a fine program of addresses by 
leading educators in New England was carried out. 

BANGOR, ME.—Miss Mary S. Snow, for several years super- 
intendent of schools in this city, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. She has been in Brooklyn 
for some weeks, delivering a course of lectures at the institute. 
Her position will be supervisor of practice teaching and in- 
structor in normal methods, and she will begin her work in 
September. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Dr. Stanley Simonds, professor of 
Latin in Trinity college, has been elected professor of Latin in 
the University of California, at Berkeley. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1885, and later studied at Johns Hopkins, and 
in Germany. He came to Trinity from Hobart college. 
Mr. H. L. Cleasby, for the last two years instructor in Latin 
aad Greek in Trinity college, leaves at the end of the current 
year to pursue post-graduate eourses at Harvard. 

NEw Haven, Conn.—By a decree of the surrogate’s court 
at Batavia, N. Y., the entire fortune of the late William Lamp- 
son, of Leroy, N. Y., goes to Yale university. It gives the uni- 
versity an addition of about half million to its funds, including 
Ingham university at Leroy, which will probably be made a 
first-class preparatory school. According to the will, $150,000 
will be used for a building for public lectures, to be known as 
the Lampson lyceum. Three new professorships will also be 
founded, the holders to receive salaries of $4,000 each, one 
each in English, Latin, and Greek. 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn.—Prof. Max Farrand, of Wesleyan 
university, has been called to the chair of history in Leland 
Stanford Jr., university, California, and has resigned. Dr. 
George H. Ling, instructor in mathematics, also leaves the 
university to become instructor in mathematics in Columbia 
university. 

WELLESLEY.—Miss Martha Hibbard has been appointed 
associate professor of zodlogy, to take the work after a year 
of advanced study at Chicage university. 

NORTHFIELD, MAss.—Mr. J. E. Warren, who has been su- 
perintendent of the joint towns of Northfield, Warwick, and 
Gill, for the past six years, has received an appointment to su- 
ate the towns of Huntington, Montgomery, Russell, and 

landford. He will leave for his new position in July. 

MERIDEN, Conn.—Pupils from the eighth grammar grade 
who have made an average of 65 per cent. in their studies for 
the last year are to be admitted to the high school without ex- 
amination. This is in accordance with the suggestions of 
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Supt. Mather who has found the entrance examinations of the 
past few years a very inadequate test of fitness. 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.--Special efforts are making in the 
department of philosophy at Yale to establish a department 
library in the philosophical seminary room, which serves a 
general headquarters for all graduate students in philosophy. 
This room is intended to serve particularly as a place where 
ee teachers can have access to text-books and other 
iterature in the various branches of psychology, pedagogy, and 
philosophy. More than forty men have gone out from this 
department during the last few years who are now holding 
important positions in various parts of the country as teachers 
in schools and colleges. Twelve graduate students will pre- 
sent themselves this coming June as candidates for the degree 
of Ph. D. 

SF 


Chicago News Letter. 


Supt. Cooley Re-Elected Ahead of Time. 


CuicaGo.—Mr. Edwin C. Cooley was re-elected superin: 
tendent of the public schools by the board of education last 
week, two months before the time for election set by the rules 
of the board. The election will prove a big surprise to the 
teachers, and the reasons given by President Harris for recom- 
mending the election at this time will cause dismay among 
those teachers who are fearful lest their records for the past 
year will not warrant their re appointment in June. 

From now on examinations will be held on which the super- 
intendent must pass, and the school management committee 
will be engaged in passing on the recommendations for teach- 
ers, principals, and district superintendents. To relieve Supt. 
Cooley of all embarrassment and to make him secure in his own 
position and therefore not liable to influence, were the reasons 
advanced for the premature re-election. 

President Harris stated to the board that certain persons 
were already seeking to make “ trades” with Mr. Cooley and 
to help him toward re-election if he would promise to recom- 
mend the re-election of others. He also stated that the school 
book publishing houses were in the habit of bringing influence 
to bear on the superintendent for changes in text-books on the 
ground that they could help him towards a permanent position. 
All this “pull” and influence has been knocked on the head 
by the sudden determination of the board of education. Supt. 
Cooley will be left free to carry out his own plans without 
hindrance from the teacher peliticinan and the school book 
publishers. 

Federation’s Success and Defeat. 


Chieago teachers met both victory and defeat at Springfield 
yesterday. The Teachers’ federation won a great fight in the 
Sangamon circuit court thru a decision of Judge Thompson 
that the street railway, gas, and electric light companies of 
Chicago must pay taxes on their franchises. The judge granted 
a writ of mandamus to compel the state board of equalization 
to assess such franchises as taxable property. The teachers 
began the fight six months ago in order that the tax levy should 
yield orc enough to warrant a restoration of the teachers’ 
schedule of salary raises established in 1898 but since aban- 
doned. Ifthe supreme court affirms the decision of Judge 
Thompson the board of education will have about $1,100,000 
more to spend for educational purposes. Miss Catherine 
Goggin and Miss Margaret A. Haley, both grade teachers, 
have carried on the fight for the federation, which has resulted 
in victory. 

The defeat of the federation was in the passage of the op- 
tional school pension bill by the senate. The bill now awaits 
the signature of Governor Yates. It is an emasculated measure 
and will probably result in the death of the pension scheme. 
The clause giving one-half of the income from the $50 annual 
street car license was stricken out and all that remained was 
the optional clause. The teachers claim that the Chicago 
corporations used influence to emasculate the bill in revenge 
for the fight on the taxation of franchises. 


Trial Service for Cadets. 

Supt. Cooley’s civil service plan for cadets was adopted by 
the board of education last night. It is expected that 316 
students will be graduated from the normal school this 
summer. The rules of the board make provision for only 250 
of these graduates every = Mr. Cooley purposes to hold 
an examination along the lines of studies pursued and work 
done in the rormal school. The first 250 on the list will be 
assigned ar N DS § A cadet is to be given a trial of two 
months in one school. If the work is unsatisfactory the cadet 
will be sent to another school for two months. Ifthe report is 
still unsatisfactory the cadet will be dropped. 


A Million for Armour Institute. 

This is the story of the presentation of an additional and 
unexpected million to Armour institute: The Rev. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus turned a corner sharply and ran into J. Ogden 
Armour. They laughed and chatted a few minutes, and then 
Mr. Armour said in the most casual way: 

‘“‘ By the by, doctor, mother and I have decided to give you 
$1,000,000 for the institute. Excuse me, I mustcatch that car,” 
and he was off like a streak. 
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Mr. Gunsaulus, speaking of the incident afterward, said: “I 
was dazed for a moment and could hardly believe my ears. 
And wasn’t it given in just the Armour way?” 

This unlooked for gift will probably be applied to improving 
the department of electrical and chemical engineering. It is 
likely to-put a quietus upon the rumor that the institute is to 
be absorbed by Chicago university. 


A Gift From Mrs. Blaine, 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine has given $30,000 toward the proposed 
elementary school on the North Side to take the place of the 
Chicago institute, which is to be absorbed by the University 
of Chicago. There was ew dissatisfaction in the neighbor- 
hood when it was learned that the plan for a mew North Side 
school must be abandoned, and about $10,000 were raised by a 
local parents’ association. Mrs. Blaine’s gift will make the 
school possible. 


Philadelphia Items. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A large gathering of colored men and 
women was held in Witherspoon Hall, May 2, in the interest 
of the general improvement of the negro race, particularly in 
the North, and in behalf of the Berean Manual Training and 
Industrial school. There were many prominent citizens pres- 
ent. In the addresses it was shown that ninety per cent. of 
the colored people in the North have come from the South 
since the Civilwar. The advantages of a technical education 
were set forth at length. A strong appeal for support of the 
Berean school was made and a large amount of money was 
subscribed. 

President Huey, of the board of education, has requested 
the board to order and conduct an investigaffon in connection 
with the high school building scandals. The board have 
adopted the president’s resolutien. For the past two years 
there has been considerable gossip in connection with the high 
school contracts, and citizens are desirous of sifting the matter 
to get at its truth or falsity. 

An important measure was disposed of in the common 
council May 6, when _ under the age of sixteen years were 
=" from peddling on the streets under a five dollar 
penalty. 

Several members of the Civic Club appeared before the 
finance committee, May 2, to urge an appropriation for the 
special need of backward children, the schools where the pro- 
visions of compulsory education law are enforced, and vaca- 
tion schools. Ata subsequent meeting of the common coun- 
cil ordinances providing for appropriatioas to meet these 
needs were introduced. 

The eighty-second annual report and hand-book which was 
issued last week has many new and desirableadditions. Com- 
piled indexes and an alphabetical list of the principals are in- 
novations. The annual edition of school statistics prepared 
by Assistant Secretary Dick is also out this week. In this 
book is noted the average salaries paid to teachers in higher 
grades, $1,520; in grammar grades, $678; in primary grades, 
$595; in kindergartens, $371. 

Dr. J. N. Bishop lectured on “Southern Europe and the 
Holy Land,” before the Teachers’ institute in the John Moffet 
school-house, May 2. 

Miss Price, president of the New Jersey Congress of 
Mothers, addressed the mothers’ meeting held in Special 
school 2, recently. Her subject was “ How the Home Can 
Help the School.” 

An exhibition of work in drawing and sewisg was given 
by the pupils of schools supervised by Miss Martha Young. 


Philadelphia is probably the only city in the country in which 
principals have to pay the cost of postage in communicating 
with parents and others on school matters. Complaints are 
constantly coming in that this is an intolerable burden upon 
the principal of a large school. 


Honors for Respected Teacher. 


Miss Annie Lyle, whose half century of work in the schools 
of Philadelphia was recently made the subject of a celebration 
by teachers and pupils, has received further testimony of ap- 

reciation in the form of a handsomely engrossed set of reso- 
utions from the nineteenth sectional board setting forth the 
esteem in which she is held by the board, and expressing the 
wish that she may continue her useful work for many years. 
The presentation speech was made by Dr. Barnes and was 
teelingly responded to by Miss Lyle. 


Examinations Abolished, 


Two resolutions temporarily abolishing .examinations in the 
elementary public schools were passed by’ the board of educa- 
tion, Mayr. This will give Supt. Brooks ajchance to try his 
new plan of promotion. All pupils from the first to the seventh 
grade certified by principals of schools to the superintendent 
as qualified for the work of the next higher class will be pro- 
moted without examination. Those not so certified may take 
an examination. The superintendent es schools 
committee, however, will have the discretfon to reject 25 per 


cent. of those certified to, and oblige them to take examina- 
tions for promotion. 

The second resolution — promotion on June 30 next, 
from the eighth grade o 


elementary schools to any of the 
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higher schools of all pupils certified by principals as qualified 
for higher scltool work without examination, provided th. 
record of scholarship accompany each name. 


The High School Contract Case. 


The present hue and cry about the contracts for the new 
Central high school is hard to understand. The board of 
education has appealed to the board of judges to investigate 
the whole case, with a view according to President Huey, of 
the board, to settling forever the ugly rumors that have Gee 
spread abroad. 

So far as outward appearances go there is certainly nothing 
to investigate in the matter of the contracts. They were all 
regularly assigned to the lowest bidders, except one of no 
great importance which went to the next highest bidder on 
account of the failure of the lowest bidder to fulfill a technical 
requirement, Yet in spite of an appearance of regularity per- 
sistent statements are made regarding irregularities. City 
Solicitor Kinsey has publicly declared that he has in his 
possession proofs of extensive frauds in connection with the 
building of the high school; that he can prove one of the con- 
tractors to have added $45,000 to his charge for velvet and 
then to have charged the city $38,000 for work never done, 
‘The offended contractor in his turn charges the city solicitor 
with an attempt to blackmail him. 

So the recrimination goes on. Itis hoped that the judges 
will take the matter up and make a searching investigation, 
All that the public really knows at present is that the total of 
appropriations for the Central high school has mounted up to 
$1,099,052.25 exclusive of the ground which cost $350,000. 
The cost of the high school annex wil] therefore have exceeded 
the cost of all the great group ef school buildings of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Money Urgently Needed, 


It is now “up” to councils to see to it that Philadelphia 
schools do not close before their term isout. A resolution 
has passed the board of education requesting an immediate 
appropriation of $71,000. Of this sum $30,000 is for repairs 
and alterations, which must be made at once. The remaining 
$41,000 is to supply the deficiences in the current expenses, 
and to enable the authorities to open summer schools and 
vacation playgrounds. Fifteen thousand dollars will go to the 
latter item—little enough considering the magnitude of the 


work. 
we 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—Supt. Frank B. Cooper goes to 
Seattle next Fall. It is generally believed that his successor 
will be Prin. George A. Eaton, of the high school. 


Lonpon, ENG.—The annual meeting of the Association of 
Technical Institutions was held April 26. Sir William Hart 
in his presidential address urged the spread of technical edu- 
cation in Great Britain. He made an exposition of the thoro- 
ness of the technical courses in American and German schools 
and stated that it is time for Great Britain to recognize the 
fact that the day of the untrained man has passed. England 
is already feeling the effects of a badly organized system of 
education. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y —The choice of the school board for 
the principalship of the high school is Dr. Clarence H. Wool- 
sey, of the state normal school at Jamaica, L. I. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—State Supt. Charles R. Skinner has with- 
held from several school districts one half of the public school 
moneys to which they would have been entitled were it not for 
wilful omission and refusal to enforce the provisions of the 
compulsory education law. The districts thus penalized are: 
District No. 4, Niskayuna, Schenectady county, and districts 
Nos. 1, §, and 7, Marlboro, and districts Nos. 2, Gardiner, and 
11, Plattekill; Ulster county. 

SYRACUSE, N.'Y.—A movement has been started by President 
Daniel Rosenbloom, of the Syracuse board of education, to 
secure a three-cent fare on street cars for the benefit of school 
children. This would be of especial advantage to the pupils 
of the high schools. 

AUBURN, N. Y.—Two new kindergartens, one in James 
street, one in the Fulton street school, have been voted for next 
year. Supt. Snow reports the receipt of a beautiful silk flag, 
the gift of Mrs. Charlotte Durston Pitcher, of Brooklyn, to the 
high school. 


DETROIT, Micu.—On account of the cut in the building fund 
made by the board of estimates, the sehool board is confronted 
with the fact that after the May disbursements there will be 
only $1,300 with which to pay $107,580 still due to the centract- 
ors for the Parke, Eastern high, Gillies, and Croft schools, be- 
sides at least $10,000 for architects, —_—a~ engineers, and 
laborers. No provision has been made for furniture for the 
three schools now Bk lp yg completion. 

No adequate remedy has as yet been suggested. 


ELIzaBETH, N. J.—Supt. W. J. Shearer and Mrs. Shearer 
entertained as guests the members of the board of education 
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January 1, 1901 
Total Assets 


TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves) 
A el tele e to Policy-holders, 

Paid to Policy-holders since 1864,' 

Paid to olleghonders in 1900. 


‘ Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), 
Life Insurancein Force,. . . 


Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 





Gains for the Year i900: 
TR Oe a ea aan 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department Only}, 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Depfts.), 
PREMIUMS COMLECTED, . . . 





ter C. Dunham, Vice-President. 











| | +%& TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY "tonne 


Chartered 1868. (Stock.) Life, Accident and 


capita. $1,000,000.00 


ot ae ee lol Mat be - uae aah h iy 30,861,030.06 
(Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents alk included 


7 "31548'196.81 
$42,643,384.92 
.21908,464 


(8 1-8 per cent. basis) 2,484.892.52 


Sylves 
John. Morris, Seedy. J.B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Direetor and Adjuster. 
Edward V. Preston, Supt. of Agencies. Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 


ber of teachers in this city are to beraised. 
The increase varies from $100 to $300. 

Ezcin, ILt.—A. M. Whitney has been 
reappointed superintendent of schools for 
next year. Supt. Whitney is president of 
the Northern Illinois Teachers’ associa- 
tion. 

LonpoNn, ENG.—The educational bill 
about to be presented to Commons, will. 
if enacted, abolish the small rural sehool 
boards and will vest the control of eduea- 
tion in the county councils. It willgive the 
borough councils control in places where 
no school boards exist and where such 
boards do exist these will continue to con- 
trol elementary education, while the bor- 
ough councils will be charged with second- 
ary and technical education. The bill will 
excite prolonged discussion. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The new compulsory éed- 
ucation law will go into effect June x. 
Compulsory education has heretofore been 
4 a dead letter because there were no prop- 
er provisions for enforcement. It is now 
provided that all healthy children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years shall 
attend school atleast two-thirds of the time 
during which schoo! is in session. Failure 
on the part of parents to comply means a 
fine of $25 for each offence. Truant officers 
will be employed, or special schools for in- 
corrigibles established. Supt. Pearse fav- 
ors the establishment of a special school 








26,817,908.25 
$4,548, 126.81 


1,586,652.20 
109,019,851.00 


$3,167,819.96 
8, 085,297.06 


6,890,888 .55 














at their new home, April 25. Theaffair assumed something of 
the character of a house warming. The guests of the evening 
sprang a pleasant little surprise when, in the midst of the din- 
ner a solid mahogany writing desk was announced which Com- 
missioner Cissel in an appropriate speech introduced to Mrs. 
Shearer. The response for Mrs. Shearer was feelingly made 
by the superintendent. 


The Marthas Vineyard summer institute is fortunate this 
ear in the prospect of a course of twenty lectures from Dr. 
Sell M. Greenwood, superintendent of the schools of Kansas 
City. Dr. Greenwood announces his subject as “ Common 
Sense in Education,” but it is understood that he will cover 
the ground of pedagogy, psychology, and school management. 
Circulars giving information will be forwarded on applica- 


f 
tion to Dr. William A. Mowry, president, Hyde Park, Mass. 


The university couneil of Leland Stanford, Jr., university has 
issued a statement, signed by thirty-seven heads of departments 
and associate professors, declaring that after careful investiga- 
tion of the circumstances attending the dismissal of Professor 
Ross, the eonclusion has been reached that no question of aca- 
demic freedom was involved, and that Presidegt Jordan was 
right in his action. 


ST. PETERSBURG, Russ1A.—Gen. Vannoffsky, minister of 
public instruction, has obtained from the czar consent to a 
— of pardoning the soldier students and other absentees 
rom the universities and of granting them permission to re 
turn in August for their examinations, their military service to 
continue until then. 


Much is heard of the Bay View reading courses, but as the 
organization which conducts them has never courted publicity, 
they are not known half so well as their splendid merit deserves. 
Mr. J. M. Hall, of Flint, Mich., is their originator and still con- 
ducts them. They have now a schoo] at home for nearly 8,000 
persons, many of whom are boaies of women’s clubs and Bay 
View reading circles. The courses are popular and systematic 
reading journeys, to one country each year, studying in the 
three choice books and the Bay View Magazine studies, the 
history, literature, institutions, the land, people, and conditions 
of the country. The plan is carried out in an approved educa- 
tional way, and everything is so concise that the courses are 
suited to very busy people. The past courses that can still be 
supplied are on Germany, Spain and Russia. The last course 
proved so attractive that its use if now very wide. The new 
course, this year, was a timely one, on England, Ireland and 


in Omaha. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The general public will have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the mew model school building in Central 
Park, Saturday, May 11. The interior arrangements and deco- 
ration have been under the auspices of the Women’s Union. 
An admission fee of ten cents will be devoted to defraying the 
expenses of decorating. Numerous pictures already adorn the 
walls, and busts and statuettes will be added later. Each grade 
room will be supplied with pietures on geographical and his- 
torical subjects. The teachers’ library will contain portraits 
of authors, the gift of a resident lady. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—The school board committee on rules 
has recommended to the board of education a rule which will 
permit parents of unruly children to settle difficulties with 
the school principals rather than with the superintendent at the 
city hall. They have also recommended the Sheridan resolu- 
tion providing for an additional superintendent. This will 
make three superintendents in all. 


Minnesota Notes. 

NooRHEAD, Minn.—Minnesota legislators have dealt liber- 

ally with their normal schools this year. The Moorhead nor- 

. mal, thru the aetive work of President Weld and his friends in 
securing the appropriation, will be able to build a fine addition 
to the main hall, increase the faculty, and make many needed 
repairs on old buildings. The appropriation of $100,000 makes 
allin any way connected with the normal, very optimistic for 
the future. 

The new normal school president at Duluth will soon be se: 
lected. Supt. Denfeld, of Duluth, Ex-Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion Lewis, and others are talked of for the place. 

State Supt. of Publie Instruction Oleson has just recovered 
from a critical illness. 

Supt. Challmar of Detroit, Minn., accepted a call to Monte- 
video, Minn., at an advance of salary. 

Moorhead public schools gave a fine exhibit of work April 
19-20. It was artistic, progressive in plan, and testified to the 
excellent condition of the oorhead schools. 

Fergus Falls high and Moorhead normal indulged in a de- 
bate on the ship-subsidy bill, April 20. Fergus Falls won the 
honors. 

Supts. Overholt, of Rochester, Van Dyke, of Fergus Falls, 
Cranston, of Alexandria, Mickens, of Meorhead, are slated for 
another year in their present positions. Minnesota does well 
by her teachers. C.W. M.@ 





Scotland, and is said to be the finest of 
all of them. Next course will be on Italy. 
Everyone can easily imagine how charm- 
ing it will be. 


OswEGo, N. Y.—An option on property 
of the Trinity M.E. church has been ob- 
tained by the department of education. 
This is the site that seems to have the 
preference for the Das page new high 
school, The price asked is $6,000, 

Two new teachers have been elected to 
the high school, Mr. J. N. Vedder and Miss 
Louise Hosmer. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The salaries of a num- 





Wiis of Unequalled Value as a Household beverage. Economical 
in use. Easy tomake—Kasy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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Spring Humors 
of the Blood 


Come to a large majority of people. 

Probably 75 per cent. of these are 
cured every year by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and we hope by this advertise- 
ment to get the other 25 per cent. to 
take this great Spring Medicine. 

It will sharpen your appetite, cure 
all. stomach troubles, relieve that 
tired feeling. 

Its strength as a blood puvifer is 
demonstrated by its marvelous cures of 
Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 


Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Malaria, Etc. 


AlKof which are prevalent now. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Will do you a wonderful amount of 
good. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


> 
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LEntered at the N, Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
&. L. KELLOGG 2@& CO., 
The Educational Building, 


61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
266 Wasasn Ave., CuIcaco. 








Tuer Scuoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
vers, ful lustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number int tye zages) 
In June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two Dotars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 

Will be furnished on application. The value of Tre 
Scuoor Journa: as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 

and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Get Your Money’s Worth. | 


Don’t accept the unauthorized state- | 
ments of interested parties as to the proper | 
return route from the San Francisco meet- | 
ing of the Epworth League next July. This | 
will be a grand meeting and the low rate | 
of $59.00 Chicago to San Francisco with | 
return via the celebrated Shasta—Northern | 
Pacific route will give teachers especially 
the opportunity of a lifetime. Study your | 
railroad geography for yourself and learn 
that to see Portiand, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane, Helena or Butte, Yellowstone 
Park, and Dulutb or the twin cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, you must have 
tickets from Portland eastward via the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Send to Chas. 
S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for Epworth 
League map folder, and six cents for Won- 
derland i901. This is the road that oper- 
ates between Portland and St. Paul, the 
Crack Train of the Northwest—“ The | 
North Coast Limited.” 





A Feature of New York Development. 


“One of the noteworthy features of re- 
cent development in New York city,” says 
The Electrical World and Engineer,“ has 
been the erection of homes and fine build- 
ings where stables once stood. The 
change, for example, in such a street as 
West Forty-fourth, now full of beautiful 
clubs and hotels, 1s. in reatity extraordin- 
ary, but it is being duplicated elsewhere. 
The work which the trolley began in re- 
deeming large areas of the city from horse 
occupation and rendering them available 
for human beings is now being carried for- 
ward and finished by the automobile. The 
new electric automobile. stables in West 
Forty-ninth street, occupying a whole 
block, have relieved the region of the horse 
taint and odor and dust, and have made it 
| possible to put up handsome buildings on} 
;ground that once was hardly deemed fit 
| for negroes.” 





Those who are fond of pronouncing 
| potatoes, prunes, and prisms may properly 
| prepare themselves for vacation peregri- 
| nations by perusal of the California Prune 
| Primer, Southern Pacific Primer Series | 
|No.2. Allthe facts about the well known 
| boarding-house delicacy are attractively 
| set forth in the form ot a Socratic dialog. 
| Every teacher in the great pie belt or out 
| of it ought to visit the great prune country 
|at least once in his life-time. The East- 
|ern passenger agent is L. H. Nutting, 349 
Broadway, N. Y., who will be glad to send 
the primer upon application. 


Keep the Balance Up. 


Noenl) 
Constable K3Co, 


Summer Underwear. 


Men’s Merino, Silk and All-Wool Under- 


wear. 
Men’s Balbriggan, Swiss Ribbed and Lin- 
en Mesh Underwear. 


Women’s Underwear. 


Children’s U nderwear. 


Women’s Union Suits and Separate Gar- 
ments, 

Women’s Silk, Balbriggan 

Underwear. 


Hosiery. 


Half Hose. 
Broadovouy Ao 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Fd Merino 








It has been truthfully said that any dis- 
turbance of the even balance of health 





causes serious trouble. Nobody can be} 

too careful to keep this balance up. When 4 

people begin to lose appetite, or get tired | KX 
easily, the Jeast imprudence brings on | 


sickness, weakness, or debility. The sys- | 
tem needs a tonic, craves it, and should not | 
be denied it; and the best tonic of which | 
we have any knowiedge is Hood’s Sarsa- 

parilla. What this medicine has done in 

keeping healthy people healthy, in keeping 

up the even balance of health, gives it the 

same distinction as a preventive that it en- 

joys asacure. Its early use has iliustrated 

the wisdom of the old saying that a 

stitch in time saves nine. Take Hood's 

tor appetite, strength, and endurance. 


South Dakota Farms 


Is the title of an illustrated booklet just 
issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, descriptive of the country 
between Aberdeen and the Missoun 
River, a oye : vag wang bo ay age 
with railway facilities but which is now | 
reached ong new line of the Chicago, ‘‘ The Greatest of all the Companies.” 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Everyone | 
contemplating a change of location will | Assets ........... ties a $ 325,753,152 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by asoap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 














be interested in the information contained | 
in it and a copy may be had by sending a Income, 1900.. erie esecenes 60,582,802 
two-cent stamp to F, A. Miller, General | Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIl. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS for 
THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CH FTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES W: COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for CEA. Sold by 
Dragsiots in every t of the world. Be sure an 
ask for “Winslow’s thing 7 .” and take ne otb- 
e kind. Twenty-five cents a e. 





RRR eas 28 cE RS ure 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, sett: Asthma, 


« Sold by all Druggists, 
STOWELL & CO. or by mail, 85 cents. 


Charlestown, Mass. 
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“Ttmay be true what some men Say. 
Itmaun be truegewhata men say,” 







endorses 4s 
Iris.a solid cake of 


Readers of Taz Scuoot JournNAL are asked, for muthal benefit, to mention the publication when writing 
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Brain Food. 


Is of Little Benefit Unless it is Digested, 


Nearly everyone will admit that as a na- 
tion we eat too much meat and too little 
of vegetables and the grains. 

For business men, office men and clerks, 
and in fact everyone engaged in sedentary 
or indoor occupations, grains, milk, and 
vegetables are much more healthful. 

Only men engaged ina severe outdoor 
manual labor can live on a heavy meat 
diet and continue in health. 

As a general rule, meat once a day is 
sufficient for all classes of men, women 
and children, and grains, fruit and vege 





table should constitute the bulk of food 
eaten. 

But many of the most nutritious foods 
are difficult of digestion and it is of no use 
to advise brain workers to eat largely of | 

ains and vegetables where the digestion 
is too weak to assimilate them properly. 

It is always best to get the best results 
from our food, thatsome simple and harm- 
less digestive should be taken after meals 
to assist the relaxed digestive organs, and 
several years’ experienge have proven 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets to be a very 
safe, pleasant and effective digestive and 
aremedy which may be taken daily with 
the best results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can hardly 
be called a patent medicine, as they do not 
act on the bowels nor any particular organ 
but only on the food eaten. They supply 
what weak stomachs lack, pepsin diastase 
and by stimulating the gastric glands in- 
= the natural secretion of hydrochloric 
acid. 

People who make a daily practice of 
taking one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets after each meal are sure to have 
— digestion which means perfect 

ealth. 

There is no danger of forming an injuri- 
ous habit as the tablets contain absolutely 
nothing but natural digestives; cocaine, 
morphine and similar drugs have no place 
inastomach medicine and Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are certainly the bestknown 
and most popular of all stomach remedies. 

Ask your druggist for a fifty-cent pack- 
age of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and 
after a week’s use note the improvement 
in health, appetite, and nervous energy. 


EUROPE 


DELIGHTFUL VACATION TOURS, SAIL JULY3 
VERY ATTRACTIVE, MODERATE Cost, LIM- 
ITED NUMBERS. Special! attention to Art Gal- 
leries. Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austrian Tyrol. France. England, Scotland. 
Send for full descriptive circular to WALTER 
8. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HOLY LAND TOUR; $475 stcxpenses 
Europe, 30 days, $175. 88 days $260. 47 days, Italy, $325. 
Address Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam av., Brooklyn, N * 2 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: | 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency. ; : 
Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable pricesas consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, 362 W. 28 St., N.Y. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Oonducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 























WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietor 








Interesting Notes. 


Vertical Growth of New York City. 


The transformation, in a few years of 
the flat, low-lying city that New York used 
to be into the castellated town is consid- 
ered a remarkable evolution. Zhe Scien 
tific American calls the view “one of the 
most marvelous spectacles in the world.” 
Chicago began the building of ‘“sky- 
scrapers,” but New York has far out- 
stripped the Western metropolis, and now 
leads the cities of the world in the number 
and height of its tall buildings, altho some 
of them are more notable tor height than 
for beauty. Says Zhe Scientific Amer- 
ican: 

‘* Architecture of the composite steel- 
and-masonry type has helped to solve the 
most difficult problem with which New 
York city is confronted. The shape of 
the island is such that a business center 
has no possibility of enlarging its borders, 
being shut in by the broad waters of the 
Hudson and East rivers. If room was to 
be found for the rapidly multiplying finan- 
cial interests which gravitate to the district 
lying between City Hall Park and the Bat- 
tery, it could only be secured in a vertical 
direction by building story upon story 
and utilizing that free space to whose oc- 
cupation there was no limit except such as 
might be imposed by conditions of a 
structural and operative kind. The limit 
to the height of these buildings has been de- 
termined indeed far more by the conditions 
of their operation than by any difficulties 
of a structural kind ; since it would be per- 
fectly practical to construct office buildings 
500 or 600 feet in height, if there were any 
advantage in so doing. It was found, 
however, that the space occupied by eleva- 
tors became so great, when a building ex- 
ceeded a certain number of stories in 
height, as to reduce very seriously the 
available office floor space, and by common 
consent it seems now to be agreed that 
the limit of economic height lies some- 
where between sixteen and twenty stories.” 


Men Saved by Compressed Air. 


Compressed air recently prevented the 
suffocation of thirty-five men shut up in 
the New York Rapid Transit tunnel at 
181st street, by a dynamite explosion which 
wrecked the hoisting-gear in the shaft. 
“The shaft at this point,” says Eugincer- 
tgpg News, ‘‘is131 feet deep and the tunnel 
p « be extended about half a city block each 
way from the shaft. At noon on March 
21, about 50 pounds of dynamite exploded 
from some unknown cause in this short 
section of tunnel, and one of the hoisting 
cages was wrecked and the other was so 
damaged that it would not work for some 
time. The thick fumes of the exploded 
dynamite were suffocating the thirty-five 
men then in the tunnel, and the prompt ac- 
tion of Engineer John G. Mullen, who at 
once turned on the air-compressors at full 
speed, alone saved them fromdeath. The 
men lay for over half an hour face down in 
the tunnel and breathed the fresh air sent 
them by Engineer Mullen, while the dam- 
aged cage was being repaired. When the 
men were finally brought to the surface it 
was found that nearly all of them were 
burned about the face and hands, and 
three were bleeding profusely from lacer- 
ated wounds. Mostof the clothing worn 
by these men was torn into shreds. 
The presence of mind and the quick ac- 
tion of Engineer Mullen alone saved the 
thirty-five men from death.” 


Depopulation of Ireland. 


The depopulation of Ireland is still 
going on. Last year a greater number of 
emigrants left the island than the year be- 
fore. Of the total number of emigrants 
37,765 came to this country, Great Britain 
received 6,050, New Zealand 64, Canada 
472, and Australia 834. It is significant 
that of the 472 that went to Canada 229 
came from the province of Ulster. 











Next ! ! 
| The State Exams! 


| 
| ‘ you feel sure of yourself? Noharm, 
| Possibly though, totest yourself beforehand ! 


| you ave fearful—? Well, here is a 

Probably small book to strengthen your 

weak points in amy of the subjects—a 
separate book for each subject: 


J 00 J ie leak ON 


U. S. History ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
GEOGRAPHY PuysioLocy anp HyGiEng 
ARITHMETIC Naturat PuHILosopHy 


Price, 50 cents each, postpaid. 
All 6 books, $2.50, prepaid to your address 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 








The Cut Tells the Story. 


BEST COFFEE 
GROWN, only, per 
WOGME, « « 5. « 3c. 

It_is cked in abso- 
lutely One Pound Air- 
Tight trade mark bags, 
which will preserve the 
strength and flavor for 
any length of time, even 
after it has been opened. 


Good Drinking Coffees, freshly roasted, 
c 12c., 14c. and 15c. 
Very Fine, .... 18c., 20c. and 25c. 
Finest New Crop Teas Imported. 
Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Ceplons, Japans 
English Breakfast, Young Hysons, Gun- 
powders, Imperials, & Assams. a 
30c., 35c., 50c. and 65c. perlb. 
We make a specialty of Selling at Cost the Finest 
FANCY ELGIN CREAMERY BUTTER made. 
All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cort- 
landt) will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


33 and 34 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. Cor. Church St., New York. 


THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding. 7x 534 inches in size- 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand. 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 

NO. 














to Manage Busy Work - $-25 

to Teach Botany _ = 25 

to Teach Paper Folding - 
to Teach Reading - ~- 
to Make Charts - - 
to Teach Minerals - - 

toTeach Birds - - «= .25 
8 


2— 
3-- 
4- 









7 


Gun 
lo— 
li 






to Teach Bugs and Beetle 
to Teach Fractions 
Clay Modeling- - = .25 
Teach Primary Arithmetic.52 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. Anagent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


K. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 64 B. 9th M., N.Y. 
OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. Nosuch fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best_books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Diaiogs, Questionsand Answers,Supplemen- 
tary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 


EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
“1 Gast NinthStreet, NEW YORE 


—— 
$18 WEEKLY S2larvans expenses for 


ploy and superintend agents. Permanent posi- 
tion. Ziegler Co., 263 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















7 a od ho @ Bee O10 SG ae AO) er 
i RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 


ia Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
wo in time. Sold by druggists. 
“CONSUMPTION 


SCHOOL BELLS at kt 








Readers of THE ScHooL Jounnat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention tle publication when writing to advertisers 
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Che Rand-Hchally Maps 
9 


{ Geographical Accuracy 





F es S Distinctness 
FOR Artistic Coloring 
Durability 


Their extensive use in schools in every country in the 
world ts proof of their merit. 


{ three complete sets of political wall maps, 
consisting of the well-known Globe Series, 
the Large Outline Sertes, and the unex- 
celled Columbia Series. 

A complete set of Phystcal Mags, in 

OUR LINE wall form, with supplementary hydrograph- 

+ ic chart of the Pacific Ocean, 

EMBRACES The celebrated Kiepert Classical Maps 
in wall form, which we control im this 
country. 

A large assortment of State maps, city 


maps, special maps for history and litera- 
| ture classes, etc. 





Priced catalogue mailed on receipt of request. Correspondence 
invited, 





RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOOKS THAT WILL HELP 


IN MAKING PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS—Memorial, Patriotic, Commence- 
ment and Closing Exercises. 


Spring and Summer School Celebrations.............. $0.25 
Fancy Drills and Marches.............sscsesecececeseeees 25 
i xbitinninxcnherenanckenassnssnenccemngeseses 2D 
How to Celebrate Arbor Day ...... sshctaaiilaelnitanis 25 
Arbor Day in the Primary Room ..,.........cseseeeeees 15 
New Arbor Day Exercise............ssescseeeceeeeeeeeees 15 
Twenty-four Page Program for Arbor Day........... 10° 
Amtiaes’ Bicthaga, N0..1....0000..scsccyessovccssscesees .25 
Authors’ Birthdays, No. 2..........cccccccccsccsescesees .25 
IEDs iicnnccyatessntecanborccogunbowshsuies 25 
Prteaary, Fancy Drtls............00.0s0ccccscsecscccesessees 15 
Banner Days of the Republic ..............csceeveveeees 15 
ND MIN, cciicsenndsne crcnsindsceissvassossvacic’ 25 
Ee sidinc odd sida gdechcqsvsensabdsssesbeseisevuse 15 
Bi PR TRREEE DOPE. ...cccsccccccccoscecsoesesecseesesace 15 
EN iseicsieneonasenensonsncraveniokesmnnatonsaive 15 
Mother Goose Festival........0....scssrsecsssoscosssoese 15 
Latte Hed Riding Hood .........ccccocsscscccscsessonese 15 
Reception-Day Books, 6 numbers......:...d..++++ each .20 
Mother Nature’s Festival...............cssscssssseseseees 15 
An Object Lesson in History ..........s.cseseseeeeeees 15 
Nymphs of the Elements...............ceseeee soseeeeee .25 
Practical Programs for School and Home............ 25 








Send for our new ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG, the 
most complete list of entertainment books ever 
published. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East oth Street, - - - NEW YORK. 





Vacation Time Is Almost Here. 





WHAT WILL YOU 
DO WITH IT_ e 


Primarily it is the time for recreation and rest, but to make these both satisfactory and useful, they must become in some way a means of 
growth. Why not decide now upon a critical reading, at such times as opportunity and disposition may suggest, of say a half dozen professional books. 





THESE FIVE, FOR INSTANCE: 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 


This remarkable book contains the lectures delivered by Col. F. W. 
Parker at Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute. (1) It explains the 
** New Methods” of teaching. 

© It gives the underlying principles of education—not Col. Parker’s 
methods, but the methods of nature. 4 

(8) It gives a portrait and biography of Col. Parker, that will help the 
er to comprehend the man and his motives $1.00. 


Patridge’s Quincy Methods. 


The schools of Quincy, Mass., became, under Col. Parker, famous not 
only thruout this country but in Europe. This book gives those 
methods—not a description merely, but the actual lessons. That is 
— —* = more valuable to the teacher than any other book of 
m . $1.75. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 


By Sir Joshua Fitch. These chapter headings give a hint of the 
welth of the contents, e195. eet tes ” 


CHAP. CHAP. 
I. The Teacher and his Assistants| VII. Preparatory Training, 
IL The School, its Aims and Or-| VIII. The Study of Language 


Ys Arithmetic as an 
IIL The School-RoomandItsAp-| XIII. jpatory 
plances XIV. Natural Seience 
IV. Discipline | XV. The Correlation of Stadies 


Kirkpatrick’s Inductive Psychology. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MENTAL PHENOMENA. 
By Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick. The author believes that the inductive 
method of study. now almost universally followed in teaching natu- 
rai science, should equally be employed in teaching and studying psy- 
chology. 80 cents. 


Perez’ First Three Years of Childhood. 


For the great body of teachers who are now interested in Child Study, 
this is the first book to read. No teacher can intelligently study chil- 
dren, from the age of five years, who has not made some study of the 
psychology of earlier years. $1.50 

ad $6.30 


Total Value of the Five - » ” o - 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR THIRTY DAYS . = $5.20 





OR THESE FIVE: 
Allen’s Mind Studies for Young Teachers. 


By Jerome Allen, Ph. D. 

To aid teachers who know little about psychology, and who desire to 
be informed concerning its principles, especially its relation to the work . 
of teaching, this book has been prepared. Its method is subjective. 
50 cents. 


Taylor’s Among Ourselves : 

ASCHOOL-MASTER WITH HIS FRIENDS AT THE ROUND TABLE. 
By Dr. A R. Taylor, Pres. of the Kansas State Normal School. In it 
the author gives, with convincing earnestness, a series of inspiring 
talks to teachers about teaching and teachers. 50 cents. 


Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds on Enter- 


in g S chool By Dr. G. Stanley Hall, A knowledge of what the 

* average child already knows when he first goes to 
school will bea valuable guide in determining not only what to teach 
him but how toteach him. 2 cents. 


Browning’s Educational Theories. 

By Oscar Browning, M. A., of Kings College, Cambridge, Eng. This 
book has become the recognized standard short history of education, 
and has no superior. 50 cents. 


Lang’s Great Teachers.of Four Centuries. 

An Outline History of the Great Movements and Masters of the past 
four hundred years that have shaped the theory and practice of the 
edueation of the present, illustrated with portraits from authentic 
sources. Asketch of the development of American pedagogics is added. 
25 cents. 


Total Value of the Five - = » « " 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR THIRTY DAYS = 


= $2.00 
~ $1.80 





It is quite possible that you have read one or more of these books In this case we shall be glad to recommend others, or to send our New 
Century Cataloao tree to those who are planning for larger purchases. This cotahog contains titles and descriptions of practically all books published 
on education in all its phases, and the prices at u hich we supply them are the lowest. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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